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KENTUCKY FOLKSONG IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN 


By AsHER E. TREAT 


It is not a long time since the loggers left northern Wisconsin, but it will 
be a long time before they come again. Drive eastward or northward 
from the town of Antigo and you may see why. Stump-studded, brush- 
choked acres line the road for miles on either side. They stretch far back 
among the rough little hills until interrupted perhaps by a clear creek, a 
peat bog, a spring-fed lake, an abandoned railroad, or a paved highway to 
the resort region farther north. 

There is some second growth hardwood, much poplar and birch, which 
helps to preserve the water level and serves as shelter for small game, 
occasional wolves, foxes, deer, and bear. Where the land has been partially 
cleared, you may see a plentiful scattering of glacier-borne rocks; but the 
soil, even when freed of stumps and stones, is not very fertile. The natural 
obstacles to cultivation, the shortness of the growing season, and the severity 
of the winters combine to discourage any but the most stubborn attempts 
at farming. 

The lumber companies, however, with these worthless and _ tax- 
encumbered wastes on their hands, told quite a different story to their 
prospective buyers. Many poor immigrants parted with a lifetime’s sav- 
ings, only to find themselves stranded in a god-forsaken wilderness where 
they faced the choice of starving to death or making the land support them. 

Some of the victims were Polish and Bohemian peasants; some were 
native Americans in more or less distant parts of the country. Ten or 
twelve years before the turn of the century a stream of migrants began to 
flow northward from eastern Kentucky. Most of them came from Powell, 
Wolf, and Breathitt Counties, some from Elliott and Carter, and a few 
from Rowan and Greenup. By 1903 or 1904 there were well-established 
colonies of these people in the Wisconsin backwoods, and the flow of new- 
comers had just about ceased. A virtual island of mountain culture had 
been formed, with a population in Forest and Langlade Counties of per- 
haps two hundred families. 


[1] 
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“Kentucks”, they were called. Some, perhaps most, were like my 
friends the Jacobses: honest, diligent, of high native intelligence, and with 
the most engaging qualities of hospitality, gentleness, good humor, and 
inborn dignity. Others were shiftless, quarrelsome, lawless, and highly re- 
sistant to any modifying influences. The term “Kentuck” is not always a 
complimentary one as it is heard in the mouths of the Wisconsin farmers 
and villagers of other than Kentucky ancestry. 

Perhaps their tenacity to their southern way of living contributed to the 
cultural isolation of these people. They had known backwoods life before. 
They knew how to hunt, fish, cut timber, and scratch the cheap land 
enough to raise a little corn, a few hills of beans, and maybe some potatoes. 
But a certain uneasiness and distrust toward them was often manifested by 
their northern neighbors. Their names, their speech, their manners, their 
cookery—many things made them seem different from the others; and 
even now, when many are of the second or third generation of the Wiscon- 
sin born, some of those differences persist. 

My own early impressions of the Kentucks, which I got as a small boy 
in the town of Antigo, were mostly from rumors and frequent newspaper 
stories of shooting or stabbing brawls in the village of Elton, generally in- 
volving moonshine liquor in one way or another. Those were Prohibition 
times, and the newspapers found plenty of copy in the periodic raids on 
“the Kentucky moonshiners”. About their participation in the social life 
of the areas and settlements in which they lived I have little information. 
I believe that such participation was limited. Whatever had been their 
habits in Kentucky, most of the migrants were not regular church-goers 
in their new environment. Their children went to the local schools, but 
attendance was often irregular or infrequent. 

Assimilation into the general population of the area is already extensive, 
of course. Intermarriages are common. Intercommunication and access to 
the larger towns are no longer matters of difficulty. Even the poorer fam- 
ilies could not easily dispense with their cars and radios. The neighborli- 
ness of the other inhabitants is increasing. There is a county zoning 
ordinance restricting the future use of the less arable land to forest and 
recreational purposes. All these things tend to bring the Kentucks out 
of the “bresh” and into the farm areas and cities. But while the cultural 
unit is noticeably less compact than it was even a few years ago, there are 
some localities where things remain pretty much in the same condition as 
that which characterized the days of the early migration—where the 
speech, manners, and mode of life are largely transplants from the south- 
ern mountains. These remnants are unlikely to survive the older generation 
by more than a very few years. 

The singers of the songs recorded in this collection are all members of 
one family whose original home was near the town of Grayson, in Carter 
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County, Kentucky. It was there that Madison Green Jacobs married Ollie 
Jacobs, thus uniting two of the three apparently unrelated Jacobs families 
who lived in that neighborhood. It was in Carter County, also, that seven 
of the twelve children were born. In 1906 the family moved to a small 
farm near the village of Bryant, Wisconsin, about nine miles northeast of 
Antigo. When most of the children had grown up and moved elsewhere, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacobs took another place, also near Bryant, and lived there 
until Mr. Jacobs died, a few years ago. Mrs. Jacobs is now seventy-six 
years old. She spends most of her time with her children, five of whom 
live on farms or in villages within an hour’s drive of Bryant, four having 
children of their own. 

Mrs. Jacobs is regarded by all her children, and indeed by everyone who 
knows her, with the greatest respect and affection. Her difficult life and 
the fortitude with which she has lived it are to be read in every line and 
contour of her handsome face. She is painfully crippled with arthritis, so 
that a movement of any kind is often a veritable ordeal for her. Neverthe- 
less, she insists upon taking active and effective part in the housework, and 
is never known to utter a complaint or to be otherwise than cheerful and 
lovable. 

Pearl Jacobs, now Mrs. Rodney Borusky, is a daughter of Mrs. M. G. 
Jacobs and the mother of two children. She is tall, thin, and dark, with a 
high forehead, high cheek-bones, large, expressive eyes, and a thin, sensi- 
tive mouth. She possesses the same gentle and cheerful dignity which 
appear in the other members of the family and are reflected in her two 
children. During the past few years she has learned the importance of 
collecting and preserving the songs which form so intimate a part of her 
and her people’s experience. She has become accustomed to singing the 
songs phrase by phrase, so as to make the notation of them easy; and she 
has gone to much trouble to refresh her own extensive memory by con- 
ferring with her relatives and writing down the words to many of the 
songs in advance of my infrequent collecting trips. 

Maud Jacobs, a sister of Pearl, received high school training while still 
living in Kentucky, and has since then lived for several years in fairly 
large cities, where she has naturally acquired somewhat more of the urban 
outlook than have the others. Nevertheless, her memory of the songs is 
very vivid, so that she has been able to supply words to many verses which 
her relatives had forgotten. Several of the songs might have escaped nota- 
tion entirely except for her diligent and continual searching of her mem- 
ory for them. I am also indebted to her for much of the factual material 
given above. Although she has sung many of the songs for me, almost all 
were taken from the singing of Mrs. Jacobs or Pearl. 

Others of the brothers and sisters have aided the work by expanding or 
correcting the material given me by the principal singers. These others are 
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probably no less musical than are Mrs. Jacobs and Pearl, but for one reason 
or another they have been less accessible to me. 

My acquaintance with the Jacobs family goes back to the year 1921, when 
I entered high school in Antigo as a classmate of Mrs. Jacobs’ youngest 
son, Paul. He and I became friends; but it was not until after his death in 
1925 that I came to know the rest of the family. Since that year I have 
visited them almost every summer, and have learned to have the deepest 
regard for all of them. The songs have been taken a few at a time since I 
first heard some of them sung in 1932. 

While it might be anticipated that the transplanted musical culture of 
the Kentucky immigrants would have undergone modification in the new 
surroundings, and would show the influence of the neighboring groups, it 
is my impression that this has not happened. I have done a small amount 
of collecting among other people of the same locality and have found little 
that I could interpret as evidence of such influence. On the contrary, com- 
parison of certain of these tunes with those collected by Cecil Sharp and 
others has led me to suspect that in the Wisconsin songs we have material 
which has been protected from contamination, perhaps to an extent even 
greater than has the culture of the present day mountain folk themselves. 
Until the introduction of the radio, there was little opportunity for the 
Wisconsin Kentuckians to hear singing by others, and it appears unlikely 
that other versions of the same songs would have been sung by any of the 
people with whom the migrants came into contact. Mrs. Jacobs and her 
older children learned the songs while they were still living in Kentucky, 
and have sung them continuously among themselves ever since. 

The singers themselves believe that the songs have undergone no modifi- 
cation. They can distinguish carefully and accurately between their own 
versions of tunes and texts, and those which they have sometimes heard on 
the radio. For example, they sang the ballad of Barbara Allen for me on 
two separate visits, at one time specifying that they were then singing it 
“the way Bradley (Kinkaid) does”, and at another time (see No. 19), “the 
way we hyeard it in Kentucky”. Radio performances have occasionally re- 
minded them of songs which they had temporarily forgotten; but they are 
not indebted to the radio for any of the tunes or words given here. Almost 
all of these they regard as of Carter County ancestry. It may be worth 
noting here that none of Cecil Sharp’s collecting was done in Carter 
County. 

The tunes of all of the songs have been transmitted to and among the 
Jacobses purely by vocal tradition. No member of the family has any 
knowledge of musical notation. They would have been unable to read 
the melodies even if they had seen them printed. Mrs. Jacobs, however, 
reports that her mother possessed a scrapbook containing clippings from 
country papers in which she found the words of certain verses which she 
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had not previously known or had forgotten. The custom of keeping such 
scrapbooks was apparently a rather general one. The texts of the ballads 
would be requested by a reader in one issue of the farm journal, and sup- 
plied in a later issue by another reader who happened to remember them. 
The particular book to which Mrs. Jacobs refers was destroyed by fire 
many years ago. 

So far as I know, the songs were not communicated to the children by 
any deliberate process of teaching. When asked where a tune has been 
learned, Pearl usually responds, “O, I hyeard mother sing it”. Singing 
was, and still is, among these people, an almost inevitable though often 
subconscious accompaniment of housework. On occasions such as funerals, 
prayer-meetings, or parties it might take on a more deliberate or formal 
nature; but as is probably the case with musical people generally, scarcely 
a moment passes during which some tune is not either in the head or on 
the lips. It was not necessary for the children to “commit” the songs to 
memory; they learned them without effort, simply by hearing them often. 
A good thing to see is that Pearl’s two children, Claire and James, know a 
number of the songs and are learning more. 

The notation has been done under a variety of circumstances. Some was 
made at the second Jacobs farm near Bryant. The farm house there was of 
logs covered with tar paper. There was a single large room, with a loft 
above which served as a bedroom for those of the family who still lived at 
home, and with a small alcove at one end where Mrs. Jacobs slept. The 
large room was the kitchen, dining room, and general family headquarters. 
A big wood range stood in one corner, supplied with cord wood from a 
box beneath the south window. Over and around the stove hung long 
strings of “leatherbreeches”—that is, dried string beans. The furniture in- 
cluded a large folding table, a few chairs, and a long bench. 

I would sit on a chair between the wood box and the stove, as far out 
of the way of cooking operations as good hearing would permit. Five or 
six people might be busy about the room, mixing biscuits, making gravy, 
or frying chicken. There was plenty of conversation, and the work of 
taking dictation was not always easy; but it seemed better not to wait for 
more favorable circumstances. When a song had been sung once or twice, 
or through a few verses, I would ask to hear it a little at a time. Mrs. 
Jacobs soon learned about how much I could conveniently get before it 
was necessary to interrupt, and from then on she would sing a phrase, or a 
few notes at a time. While I was busy writing down what I had just heard, 
she would continue her work and conversation until I asked for more. Then 
with surprising lack of hesitancy, she would resume singing where she 
had left off. Repetitions were often necessary, of course, and were always 
given patiently and carefully. When we had finished I would try the song 
myself, from my own notation, and would make the necessary changes 
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until the singers and the others would tell me that I had done it all cor- 
rectly. On a few occasions we were somewhat more business-like about it. 
In her own house, Pearl would sometimes put aside her work and devote 
her entire attention to singing and discussing the music. 

The visits were often short and generally as much as a year apart. The 
fund of songs seemed inexhaustible. Some of the tunes were of more in- 
terest to me than others, and naturally those were the ones that I wanted 
first in case any had to be sacrificed for lack of time. In the earlier visits, I 
took whatever was offered and in whatever order it came. My friends 
learned before long, however, that I had a preference of some sort. From 
then on there was no difficulty about postponing a tune in favor of another, 
if that seemed desirable. Most of the tunes were ultimately recorded, but 
there are others which remain for future visits. 

Once Pearl had started the custom of writing out the words for me in 
advance, the notation of the tunes progressed much more quickly than it 
had before. When this had not been done, I occasionally asked to have the 
words of some of the longer songs recited, in order to save time. The singers 
complied without apparent difficulty, although they would often sing 
or hum the air for a few measures as though to refresh their recollection. 

Both Mrs. Jacobs and Pearl have a wealth of innate musicianship, wholly 
uncultivated as it is. They sing accurately with respect to pitch, and gen- 
erally unmistakably as regards rhythm. The actual pitches at which the 
songs were sung, were, unfortunately, not noted; but the singers merely 
chose any convenient starting note, and would occasionally stop and begin 
over on a new one if the initial choice appeared to be too high or too low. 
The positions which I have chosen for the tunes have been largely a mat- 
ter of convenience in avoiding ledger lines, accidentals, and artificial im- 
plications as to tonality. The qualities of the singers’ voices are not, of 
course, to be described in words. These people sing as children sing, with- 
out effort, and without self-consciousness. No hesitancy is displayed in 
taking such high tones as occur, for example, in Tomorrow morn I’m 
sweet sixteen (No. 42). The voices are thin and without vibrato, and are 
unvarying in volume. Ordinarily there is but little accentuation of strong 
beats, though this is more nearly true of Pearl’s singing than of her 
mother’s. There is never, of course, any attempt to dramatize a text in any 
way. Tempi seem to be chosen with considerable latitude. Within limits, 
one tempo seems as acceptable to the singers as does another. None of the 
tunes was sung at a really fast rate, and none was dragged. 

It is not impossible, of course, that these words describe only the per- 
formances given for me as an outsider. When by themselves, the Jacobses 
may unconsciously do things quite differently, and think them still dif- 
ferently. Who does not? Still, none of the family ever gave evidence that 
the singing of the others was done for me in any manner but that in which 
they were accustomed to hearing it. 
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With the accumulation of more and more songs came the problem of 
how to classify them. One might turn to the singers themselves. How 
would they group the songs in their own minds? It may be regarded as 
unfortunate that the Jacobses have never been asked such a question. I 
mean to ask them some day; but the question itself may prove to be so 
artificial a stimulus as to disturb some subconscious classification which 
already exists for them, and which might be disclosed by careful observa- 
tion better than by direct inquiry. Obviously the singers or anyone else 
might form logical groups simply by regarding the songs from the stand- 
point of their origin: that is, which were learned from whom? Equally 
rigid categories might be based upon some musical or textual features: 
which are modal, or which have this or that verse form. That such 
schemes of classification are useful and interesting is not to be denied; but 
so far as I am aware, they correspond to nothing explicit in the minds of 
the Jacobses. 

Perhaps a clue to what we are seeking lies in a certain observation which 
has puzzled me for a long time. That is that some of the songs were 
offered readily, as soon as they came into the singer’s head, while others 
were brought forward a bit apologetically, with perhaps some such re- 
mark as, “I didn’t think you’d care about having this one.” Some surprise 
might even be shown at my enthusiasm for a tune that had been men- 
tioned in this way, though the surprise never expressed itself more em- 
phatically than by a polite, “Well!” Among such songs were As I came 
over yonders hill and My old hen (Nos. 54 and 55). A few songs, although 
apparently well enough known, were not mentioned until I had asked for 
them specifically, although I cannot believe that this was because of any 
special reticence with regard to them. These included What will I do with 
the baby-oh (No. 56), Going up Cripple Creek (No. 50), and Sally in the 
garden (No. 53). 

A judgment on the basis of such scanty information would, of course, be 
impossible; but it seems worth considering that some of the songs may 
seem to the Jacobses less dignified than others, and less worthy of being 
recorded and remembered. To ask these people to group the songs in some 
such way would be certain to embarrass them and to invite a wholly un- 
natural response. It would be surprising indeed if some distinction were 
not made between, say I once knew a little girl (No. 12) and I asked that 
girl to marry me (No. 11). People far less sensitive than the Jacobses 
could scarcely go so far astray as to place anything like equal poetical or 
musical value upon such opposites as these. Nevertheless, the two songs 
share some common properties: both are sung in the first person; both are 
accounts of the singer’s troubles with women; neither is a dance or game 
song, and neither is specially intended for children. 
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Forty-nine of the following songs fall into the category of ballads and 
“songs of sentiment”. Six are probably dance or game songs, and three 
are songs for children. The songs in each category are arranged alpha- 
betically according to the words of the first line. When they are known 
to the Jacobses by some title other than the first words, the fact is indi- 
cated. In no instance are the words or tunes of any of the songs identical 
with any published versions which I have seen, and in most cases there 
is wide disparity. Whenever a song or a fragment of a song has been 
identified with any of the material collected by Sir Cecil James Sharp, 
the title is given under which that song appears in Sharp’s work, 
English Folksongs from the Southern Appalachians (London, 1932) to- 
gether with the letter designating the version or versions in Sharp in 
which the resemblance has been observed. 


I. BaLLaps AND “Soncs oF SENTIMENT” 


1. A FAIR DAMSEL IN A GARDEN 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, The Broken Token. 
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2. “I have a true-love in the army. 
For seven long years he has been at sea. 
If he remains there seven years longer, 
No man on earth shall marry me.” 


3. “Perhaps your true love has been drownded. 
Perhaps he’s on some battlefield slain. 
Perhaps he’s married some fair lady, 

And never will come back again.” 


4. “O, no, my true-love is not drownded, 
Nor is he on some battlefield slain. 
But if he’s married some fair lady, 

I'll love the girl that marries him.” 
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2. A FARMER HAD A DAUGHTER 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, The Banks of Sweet Dun- 
dee. This song is called The Sweet and Dee by the Jacobses. 
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Her uncle had a plow-boy 

That Mary loved so well. 

The way she loved that plow-boy 
No human tongue could tell. 
There was a wealthy squire 

Came Mary for to see, 

But she loved her uncle’s plow-boy 
On the banks of the Sweet and Dee. 


3. A press-gang came to Willie 
When he was all alone. 
He bravely fought for liberty, 
But they were six to one. 
His blood it flowed in torrents. 
“Pray kill me now!” said he, 
“For I'd rather die for Mary 
On the banks of the Sweet and Dee.” 


4. One day while she was walking, 
Lamenting for her love, 
She spied this wealthy squire 
Down in her uncle’s grove. 
He took a step toward her. 
“Stand back, young man!” said she, 
“For you’ve banished the only one I love 
On the banks of the Sweet and Dee.” 
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5. He threw his arms around her 
And strove to set her down. 
She spied a sword and pistol 
Beneath his morning gown. 
She drew the pistol from its belt, 
The sword she used so free. 
The pistol fired and the squire fell 
On the banks of the Sweet and Dee. 


6. Her uncle heard’ the noise 
And hastened to the ground, 
Saying, “Now you've killed my squire, 
I'll give you your death wound.” 
“Stand back! Stand back!” said Mary, 
“Stand back! Stand back!” said she. 
The sword she drew and her uncle slew 
On the banks of the Sweet and Dee. 


. A doctor was sent for, 
A man of note and skill, 
And also a lawyer, 
That he might write his will. 
He willed his gold to Mary 
Who fought so manfully. 
Then he closed his eyes no more to rise 
On the banks of the Sweet and Dee. 


“SI 





3. A MEETING IS A PLEASURE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September 9, 1937. Cf. Sharp, The Wagoner’s Lad 
(A); Poor Omie (B, C); The Cuckoo (B, K, M). Verse 3 was supplied in July, 1938. 
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The grave will confine you and turn you to dust. 
Not one boy in twenty a poor girl can trust. 


3. A-walking in the garden, a-walking was I. 
I'll meet with Sweet William, I’ll meet him or die. 
I'll meet him in the garden which was once my delight 
And we'll sit and talk there from morning till night. 


4. A SHIP SET SAIL FOR NORTH AMERICA 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, Maud Jacobs and Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September, 
1933. Cf. Sharp, The Golden Vanity. 
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went by the mame of ‘The ‘Turk-ish Re - vil - lee”, As she 








sails a-long the lone-some low-lands low, As she sails a-long the low-land sea. 


2. “Captain, O, Captain, O, what will you give me 
If I will overtake “The Golden Willow Tree’, 
If I'll sink her in the lonesome lowlands low, 
If I'll sink her in the lowland sea?” 


3. “I have a house and I have land, 
And I have a daughter that will be at your command 
If you'll sink her in the lonesome lowlands low,” etc. 


4. “I have a little tool just fitted for the use, 
Boring for salt water, letting in the sluice. 
I'll sink her in the lonesome lowlands low,” etc. 


5. He fell upon his back and away swam he 
Until he overtaken the “Golden Willow Tree,” 
As she sailed along the lonesome lowlands low, etc. 


6. Some with their hats and some with their caps, 
Trying to stop the salt water gaps, 
As she sailed along the lonesome lowlands low, etc. 


7. He fell upon his back and away swam he 
Until he overtaken “The Turkish Revillee,” 
As she sailed along the lonesome lowlands low, etc. 


s 
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8. “Captain, O, Captain, take me on board 
And be to me as good as your word, 
For I’ve sunk her in the lonesome lowlands low,” etc. 


g. “Neither will I take you on board, 
Or be to you as good as my word, 
Though you’ve sunk her in the lonesome lowlands,” etc. 


10. “If it wasn’t for the love I have for your men, 
I'd serve you as I served them, 
I'd sink you in the lonesome lowlands low,” etc. 


5. AN IRISH YOUNG LADY, FROM DUBLIN SHE CAME 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, The Brown Girl. 
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beau - ti- ful dam- sel called Pol- ly by mame. Her_ rich - es wasmore than a 











ota d 
ing could pos- sess, And her beau- ty was more than her tich-es at best. 


E: 


2. There was a young doctor, 
A rich merchant’s son 
The list of his income 
Was five hundred pounds (pronounced “pon’). 





3(?). “O, Polly, pretty Polly, 
Would you think me unkind 
If I should sit by you 
And tell you my mind? 
My mind is to marry 
And never to part, 


NST RNR en 


For the first time I saw you 
You wounded my heart.” 


mart 


5(?). “I never said that I hated you 


Or any other man; 

But to say that I love you 

I know I ne’er can. 

So you may just hush 

And we'll end this discourse, 
For I never will marry you 
Unless I am forced.” 





L 
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[“The young man was dying of a broken heart... 
and on his death-bed she came to see him.” ] 


7(?). (Four lines missing) 
Then off of his fingers 
Diamond rings he pulled three, 
Saying, “Take these and wear them 
When you're dancing o’er me.” 


6. AND THERE I STOOD ALL IN AMAZE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938, and by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September 
6, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Locks and Bolts. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from William 
Hagerman of West Virginia. See note to No. 8. 
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sword I drew, my _ pas- sion flew, I swore her room I'd en - ter. 


7. AS I WAS WALKING THROUGH THE GROVE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938, and by Maud Jacobs and Mrs. M. G. 
Jacobs, September 6, 1938. Cf. Sharp, The Lonesome Grove. Pearl had some difficulty 
in remembering this one, and was not at all sure it would be of interest anyway. She 
referred to it as a “funeral song”, and explained that this term meant that it was 
considered suitable for singing at home funerals. Maud, she said, knew all the words, 
but had never liked hearing the song sung. The next time I saw Maud Jacobs and 
her mother, I asked them about it, and readily obtained the remaining words. Maud 
told of someone who had been so undiscriminating as to sing this song at a prayer 
meeting, with the result that the congregation was considerably shocked. 
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O, little bird, you’re not alone. 

With you I am constrained to mourn.* 
I once, like you, did have a mate, 

But now, like you, I mourn my fate. 
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3(?).* But death, grim death did not stop here. 
I had a babe, to me most dear. 


My small loss was her great gain. 


4.* Consumption seized her lungs severe 
And prayed upon them one long year. 
Then came grim death at the close of day 
And my dear Mary he did slay. 


5(?).* Then ceased my heart to mourn for Jane 
When my dear Mary she was slain. 


Last:* I have a hope that cheers my breast 
That my dear Mary she’s at rest. 
For while her dying tongue could move 
She prayed the Lord for pardoning love. 


* Supplied by Maud Jacobs. 


8. COME ALL YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 15, 1938 and by Maud Jacobs (to another tune) 
September 12, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Caroline of Edinboro’ Town, which is also the title 
used by the Jacobses. The tune given, and the last verse were supplied by Pearl Jacobs 
Borusky, the remaining verses by Maud Jacobs, whose version of the tune was a 
wholly different one which I did not record. Pearl told me the story of the ballad in 
her own words at the time when she sang the last verse. Caroline had been seduced 
while away from home. On her return “her people didn’t make over her like they 
had”. Note the resemblance of the third phrase to the opening measures of No. 6. 
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2. 


Young Henry was a hireling, 
A-courting her did come, 

And when her parents this did know 
They did not like the same. 

Young Henry got offended 

And unto her did say, 

“Arise, my dearest Caroline 

And with me run away.” 


. And over hills and mountains 


Together they did go, 

Far, far away to London 

Far from her happy home. 

Said Caroline to Henry, 

“O, never on me frown. 

You'll break the heart of Caroline 
Of Edinboro’ town.” 


. They hadn’t been in London 


More than half a year 

When hard-hearted Henry 
Proved to be severe. 

Said Henry, “I will go away 
And never on you frown. 

Go beg your way without delay 
To Edinboro’ town.” 


. Distressed with grief without relief 


This maiden she did go. 
Out in the world to eat such fruit 
As on the bushes grow. 

* * * 
And likewise her bonnet 
It was found upon the shore, 
And in her bonnet there was a note 
With the words, “I am no more. 
I’m fast asleep within the deep 
With the fishes watching ’round. 
I am the once-loved Caroline 
Of Edinboro’ town.” 


g. GO AND MAKE ME A CAMBRIC SHIRT 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky and Maud Jacobs, September 11, 1938. Cf. Sharp, 
The Elfin Knight. 


7 
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lo - ver of mine, Then you can be that true lo - ver of mine. 


2. Go and wash it in yonders stream. 


Then you can be that true lover of mine, etc. 


3. Go and hang it on yonders thorn 
That hasn’t borne leaves since Adam was born. 
Then you can be that true lover of mine, etc. 


10. I AM A BO’S’N BY MY TRADE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Pearl learned this one from George 
Brooks, also of Kentucky, who brought it and some other songs to Wisconsin on a 
visit in about 1909. 
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2. I took to robbing night and day, 
Not to obtain or gain. 
Everything I got, I valued not, 
But took to her straightway. 


3. Then down to Newgate I was brought, 
With iron chains bound down. 
With glittering chains upon my legs 
They longed to see me on. 


4. My trial day came round at last, 
And hanged I was to be. 
It grieved my poor old parents so— 
Think of my misery! 
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5. I wrote my love a letter then, 
Some comfort to obtain. 


6. She wrote me back an answer, 


Saying, “Your company I do not like, 
And as you make your bed, your man 


Upon it you must lie.” 


7. If ever I get out of this 
One solemn vow I'll make: 
I'll quit all evil practices 
For this false woman’s sake. 


8. The heavens have proved kind to me, 


As you may plainly see. 


I broke my chains, I scaled the wall, 


And gained my liberty. 


11. I ASKED THAT GIRL TO MARRY ME 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 15, 1938. 
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said, “O, no! I'd - rath - ef be free.” 


I asked that girl to be my wife; 
She cut at me with an old case knife. 


I asked that girl to be my bride; 
She sat right down and cried and cried. 


And the more she cried, the worse I felt, 


Till I thought to my soul my heart would melt. 


12, I ONCE KNEW A LITTLE GIRL 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, August, 1935. Cf. Sharp, The Rejected Lover (B, C, E, 
F, H, I, J). On September 9, 1937 Pearl sang this song again, including verse five, 


which was not in Mrs. Jacobs’ version. On this occasion a friend of mine was present, 


whom the Jacobses had not known before. The singing was in no way different from 


what I have heard on other visits. Songs 3, 19, 39 and 56 were sung under the same 


circumstances. 
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2. I took her by the hand and I led her to the door, 
And I held her in my arms while I asked her once more. 


3. She looked up in my eyes with scorn and disdain, 
And the answer that she gave me was, “You can’t come again.” 


4. I stayed away six weeks, which caused her much pain. 
Then she wrote me a letter saying, “Do come again.” 


5. I answered her letter just for to let her know 
That young men oft-times venture where they ort not to go. 


6. Come all you young men and warning take by me: 
Never place your affections on a green growing tree. 


For the leaves they will wither and the roots they will decay, 
And the beauty of a fair girl will soon fade away. 


NI 


13. I SAW MY GENTLE MOTHER 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 15, 1938. Note the similarity of the tune to that 
of the following song. Pearl had not made the comparison herself, but she quickly 
recognized the resemblance once it had been suggested. 
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2. And O, alas, how dreary! 


The earth was cold and chill 
With no one left to cheer me 

But gentle brother Will. 

We loved each other fondly 
And roamed the world with glee; 
But now he sleeps, dear Willie, 
Beneath the linden tree. 


I know that I am dying, 

I’m fading fast away 

Like mist clouds on the ocean, 

Like night before the day. 

I soon shall join the circle 

And happy, happy be, 

And then they'll lay me down to rest 
Beneath the linden tree. 


I STOOD UPON THE SAND BANK 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. See note to No. 13. 
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sal - or boy So far a - way from— home. 


2. The ladies heard me crying; 


They opened their windows. 
The ladies heard me crying; 
They welcomed me in. 

Now I shail tell the ladies all 

The hardships and the dangers all 
Of a poor little sailor boy 

So far away from home. 
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15. | WILL NOT MARRY A FARMER 


Sung by Maud Jacobs and Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September 6, 1938. Cf. Sharp, 
Soldier Boy For Me (A). Professor Leland Coon of the University of Wisconsin has 
suggested that No. 55, My old hen’s a good old hen, may not be of mountain origin, 
since “section men” were probably not people familiar to the mountain folk. In this 
connection it is interesting that this song of railroaders was unknown to Mrs. Jacobs, 
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There are other verses about the disadvantages of gamblers, etc. 


16. IF I TAKE OFF MY SILKEN STAY 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Earl Brand; Young Hunt- 
ing; Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight. The horn-like character of the melody is un- 
usual, though nothing in the singing of it suggested that it was recognized as such. 
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She grabbed him round the middle so small 
And tumbled him into the sea. 
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3. “Lie there, lie there, lie there, young man! 
Lie there, lie there!” said she. 
“If six fair ladies you have drownded here 
The seventh one has drownded thee.” 


4. She jumped upon her milk-white steed 
And led the dappled-gray, 
And came unto her father’s house 
Three hours before it was day. 


5. “O, where have you been, my pretty fair maid? 
O, where have you been, I pray? 
I was afraid some rufhan had stold you, my dear, 
You tarried so long away.” 


17. IF YOU'LL GET UP EARLY IN THE MORNING 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, William Taylor. The title 
by which this song is known among the singers is Young Will the Tailor. 
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Will the Tail - or Walk-ing with his la dy gay- 


[“She was dressed as a man”—P. J. B.] 
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She got up early in the morning, 

She got up at the break of day. 

And there she spied young Will the tailor 
Walking with his lady gay. 


3. “O, Will, to you I have always been faithful. 
Will, for you I have ventured my life. 
The one who has you will never enjoy you. 
For your sins I'll take your life.” 


[“They were on ship-board”’] 


4. Then she called for a brace of pistols; 
A brace of pistols were at her command, 
And there she shot young Will the tailor 
Holding by his true-love’s hand. 
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[“Ship’s officials started to arrest ‘him’.”] 


5. A silver button flew off her waistcoat 
And her snowy white breast did appear. 


[“After she told the captain what she did it for, 
he ‘fell for her’ and they were married.” ] 


And he made her the chief commander 
Over the vessel that he sailed in. 


18. ’'LL SELL MY HAT, PLL SELL MY COAT 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1932. Cf. Sharp, Putman’s Hill. 
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When I saw my sal - ly bab-a- yeel, Come bib-ble in the boo-shy - lo - ree. 











For other versions see (1) “Bib-a-lollie-boo”, Silvertone record No. 25012-B, sung 
by Chubby Parker, “Old Time Singin’ Acc. by Banjo”. Sears Roebuck Co.—Ed. King, 
Summer Session, S.U.I., 1933. (2) Lincoln campaign song quoted by Luther A. 
Huston from Lib. of Congress collection of campaign song books, in N. Y. Times 
Magazine section, Sunday, 9-27-36. Also cf. last movement of Mozart G minor piano 
quartet—L. M. Rood. Also “The Golden Willow Tree”—Scarborough, Dorothy, 1937. 


19. IT WAS IN THE MONTH OF MAY OR JUNE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September 9, 1937. Cf. Sharp, Barbara Allen (E, F 
G); Edward (C,1); Lady Maisry (A). See note to No. 12. 
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The Jacobses claim that their knowledge of the remaining verses is a mixture of 
what they remember and what they have heard on the radio. The tune, however, is 
the earliest of the two which they know, the other being B. Kincaid’s version. I had 
not heard the following verse until Mrs. Jacobs gave it to me on September 6, 1938. 


He turned his face to-ward the wall 
And softly went to crying 

“Adieu, adieu to all the world, 
And adieu to Barbry Allen.” 


20. LAST SATURDAY NIGHT I ENTERED A HOUSE 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1933. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from 
Walter Justice in Kentucky. 
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In- to a room where the girls all_— stay. And it’s hard times!__ 


2. Such laughing and chatting as we did keep! 
We waked the old widder up out of her sleep, 
And in a few words she did address me, 
“Such an impudent fellow before me I see!” 
And it’s hard times! 


3. “O, widder, O, widder, you’d better keep cam [= calm] 
Until you find out who I am. 
I’m Johnny the Carpenter I go by that name. 
A-courting your daughter, for that purpose I came.” 
And it’s hard times! 
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. “O daughter, O, daughter, O, daughter,” said she. 


“To think that my daughter would go before me 
When I am so old and you are so young. 

You can get sweethearts and I can get none.” 
And it’s hard times! 


. “O, widder, O, widder, O, widder at large, 


If you are an old widder you are a great charge. 
O, widder, O, widder, O, widder by name.” 
She up with a broomstick and at me she came. 
And it’s hard times! 


. Such fighting and scratching! At last I got clear, 


I mounted my horse and for home I did steer, 
The blood running down, my head being sore. 


There stood the old J devil 1 with a broom in the door. 
l widder if 


And it’s hard times! 


. Come all young men, take warning by me, 


And never a widder’s daughter go see. 

For if you do, t’will be your doom. 

They'll fight you like Satan and beat you with a broom. 
And it’s hard times! 


21. MY FATHER HAS OFTEN TOLD ME 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. 





















































































2. I gave her a bottle of Burgundy wine. 
*Twas not for her to know. 
And there I murdered that fair young maid 
Down under the banks below. 


3. I took out my silver dagger, 
It was my most valuable knife. 
The devil and temptation 
Caused me to take her life. 
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4. My father sits in his mansion 
With many a tearful sigh, 
Gazing upon the scaffold 
Where his son is condemned to die. 


22. MY FATHER HE’S EVERY DAY PLAIN TO BE SEEN 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September 6, 1938. Cf. Sharp, The Blind Beggar's 
Daughter. Known to the singers as The Beggar’s Daughter or Pretty Betty. 
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My father he’s every day plain to be seen. 
He’s called “The Blind Beggar of Bethlehem Green.” 


gr): . 


And now they are married and live at their ease, 
Go out when a-mind to, and come in when they please. 


23. MY FATHER KEEPS A PUBLIC HOUSE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Edwin in the Lowlands 
Low. Pearl says that she has heard it sung: “My father keeps a boarding house”, but 
that “public house” is the older version and the one which she heard first. She gives 
as the title, Edward Bolds. The E flat was sung a trifle high. 
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[“Mary’s sea-faring lover (un-approved by her father) came to stay all night with- 
out announcing himself except to Mary.”—P.J.B.] 
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3. “Ill meet you in the morning— 
Don’t let your parents know. 
My name it is young Edward Bolds, 
Who plows the lowlands low.” 


4. Young Mary she lay sleeping. 
She dreamed a frightful dream. 
She dreamed she saw her true-love’s blood 
Came flowing in a stream. 


5. Then she arose, put on her clothes 
Just at the break of day, 
Saying, “Father, where is that young man 
Came here last night to stay?” 


6. “His body sleeps within the deep— 
Just where I do not know. 
I sent his body bleeding 
Into the lowlands low.” 


. “O, father, cruel father, 
You shall die a public show 
For the murder of young Edward Bolds, 
Who plowed the lowlands low.” 


a | 


24. MY LITTLE DARLING USED TO STAND 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. 
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2. She was my joy, n:7 heart’s delight, 
In those days, long gone by; 
And as I’m dreaming o’er the past, 
A tear comes in my eye. 
She calls no more as I come home, 
As oft she used to do. 
“Papa,” she’d say, etc. 
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3. But O, what comfort to my heart 
That when I’m called away 
From toils below to joys above, 
In that eternal day, 
That there she’ll meet me at the gate 
Just as I’m passing through. 
“Papa,” she'll say, etc. 


25. MY WILLIE’S ON THE DARK BLUE SEA 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. This song was sung in an extremely 
irregular rhythm, and with many subtle embellishments which I found it impossible 
to record. Repetitions of it seemed to offer no particular changes. 
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2. “I love my Willie best of all. 
He e’er is true to me; 
And many dreary hours have passed 
Since he has gone to sea.” 


Chorus: 


“Now blow gentle wind o’er the dark blue sea, 
No longer stay thy hand, 

Since Willie’s safe at home with me, 

To his own dear native land.” 


3. Soon as she spoke, the lightning ceased, 
The thunder hushed its roar, 
And Willie clasped her in his arms 
To roam the sea no more. 


Chorus 
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26. NO, BROTHER, I'LL NEVER BE BETTER 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September, 1932. The folk origin of this song seems 
highly questionable to me. 
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I was dreaming again of our bridal 
One year ago only tonight, 

As I stood with the gas lights above me 
Robed in jewels and garments of white. 
She came with the smile of an angel, 
And wished us a lifetime of joy, 

That beautiful, radiant creature 

*Twas beautiful Christine Le Roy. 


3. The jewels shone bright in her tresses, 
Parted back o’er her white marble brow, 
And they gleamed like the stars in the gas light 
On her fingers as white as the snow. 
When she gave her hand to my husband, 
Tho’ I knew he was only a boy, 
I trembled with fear at the glances 
From the bright eyes of Christine Le Roy. 


4. Now brother be kind to your sister, 
Whose poor heart grows weary and faint 
From the ways and the wiles of a demon 
With the beautiful face of a saint. 
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When I sleep ’neath the snowdrifts of winter, 
Where no sorrow or sin can destroy 

O, tell them they murdered me, brother, 

My husband and Christine Le Roy. 


27. O, BURY ME NOT IN THE DEEP, DEEP SEA 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 15, 1938. Cf. Sharp, The Lonesome Prairie. A 
radio performance of similar words, but to another tune, reminded the Jacobses that 
they, too, knew this ancestor of the familiar cowboy song. 
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2. “O, bury me not in the deep, deep sea 
Where the cold, cold waves will roll o’er me, 
Where no light breaks through the dark, cold waves, 


And no sunbeams rest upon my grave. 

I had always hoped to be laid when I died 
In the old churchyard on the greenhillside. 
By my father’s bones my grave should be 

If you bury me not in the deep, deep sea. 


3. “In fancy I have listened to the well-known words, 
To the free wild winds and the song of birds. 
I remember well the cot and bower 
And scenes I loved in childhood hour. 
It matters not, so I’ve oft been told, 
Where the body lies when the heart grows cold, 
But grant, O, grant ye this boon to me, 
O, bury me not in the deep, deep sea. 
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4. “There is another whose tears will be shed 
For him who lies in his ocean bed. 
In hours of pain it grieves me now, 
She has curled these locks and wreathed my brow. 


The brow she has pressed will the cold waves kiss; 
At the locks she has curled will the sea snakes hiss. 


“She has been in my dreams—.” His voice failed there. 
But they gave no heed to his dying prayer, 

But they lowered him over the vessel’s side, 

And above him rolled the clear, cold tide. 


28. O, LITTLE BIRD ON THE BOUGH SO HIGH 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Young Hunting. Pearl re- 
ferred to this song as Lord Land. When asked where she learned it, she replied, “The 
boys (her brothers) brought it home”. The word “put” in the third line is always 
pronounced “putt”. 
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“O, ll not fly down from this bough 
And set upon your knee; 

For if you would kill your own true love, 
I know that you would kill me.” 


3(?). She threw him in the dew drop well 
(About forty-thousand feet deep.) 
“Lie there, lie there, Lord Land!” she cried, 
“Till the flesh drops off your bones!” 
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29. O, MARY DEAR, GO ASK YOUR MOTHER 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Awake, Awake. Mrs. 
Jacobs says that the verses marked 3 and 4 should come first. 
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2. “O, no, I cannot ask my mother, 
For she lies on her bed of rest, 
And in her hands she holds a letter 
That has caused me most of my distress.” 


3. “O, Mary dear, go ask your father 
If you indeed my (my wedded) wife may be, 
And if he says no, come back and tell me, 
And it’s the last time that Ill trouble thee.” 


4. “O, no, I cannot ask my father 
For he lies on his bed of rest 
And in his hand he holds a dagger 
To kill the one that I love best.” 


30. O, MOTHER DEAR, BE NOT SEVERE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, George Reilly. Pearl calls 
this one George Riley. 
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2. When about six months were over 

George Riley did return, 

A-taking of his lady love 

To sail the raging main. 

The night was dark, the storm loud, 
Which grieved their hearts full sore, 
And she was locked in Riley’s arms; 
They were drowned and washed ashore. 


3. And in her bosom there was a note 
And it was wrote with blood; 
“How cruel was my father 
When he sought to shoot my love!” 
And let this be a warning 
To all young ladies gay 
To never let the lad they love 
Sail to America. 


31. ON THE DAY OF JIMMIE’S TRIAL, MOLLIE’S GHOST 
DID APPEAR 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Shooting of his dear. 
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32. ONCE I COURTED A CHARMING BEAUTY BRIGHT 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1933. Cf. Sharp, The Lover's Lament (G, 
H). Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from Joshua Jacobs in about 1880. 
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love I did ob- tain, And I'm sure that she had no fight to com- plain. 


2. She had cruel parents I came for to know 
To gather their daughter and ’way we would go. 
But they putt her in confinement and locked her up secure 
And I never, no, never, got sight of my dear. 


3. First to the window I thought I would go 
To see if she had forgotten me or no. 
But when she saw me coming she wrung her hands and cried, 
“T never would forget you until the day I died.” 


4. Then to the war I thought I would go 
To see if I could forget her or no. 
But when I got there, the army shining bright, 
I bore all my troubles to my own heart’s delight. 


5. Then seven long years I spent in Mexico. 
Then back home I thought I would go. 
But her mother saw me coming and ran to me and cried, 
“My daughter loved you dearly, and for your sake she died.” 


6. Then I was struck like a man that was slain. 
The tears from my eyes fell like showers of rain. 
. 


Saying, “O, o, this grief I cannot bear. 
My darling’s in her silent grave, and soon shall I be there.” 


33. ONCE I COURTED A PRETTY LITTLE GIRL 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1933. Mrs. Jacobs’ mother learned this song 
from Charles Messer, probably about 1850. 
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gone ._._.__._..___..., And died tak - en her flight and was gone. 


2. Iran up street and I ran down 
In search of my bonny little girl. 
I whooped and I hollered and I played on my flute, 
But my bonny little girl, she was gone. 
But my bonny little girl, she was gone. 


3. I looked east and I looked west 
As far as the eye could discern, 
And there I saw my bonny little girl 
Standing locked in another man’s arms, 
Standing locked in another man’s arms. 


4*. She waved her lily white hand at me 
As if she had once been my own; 
But I passed on by and I never cast an eye 
Though I brought out a sigh and a moan, 
Though I brought out a sigh and a moan. 


5. Oh now you have got my bonny little girl 
You must treat her as well as you can. 
And if you don’t keep her safely at home 
I will walk with her now and again, 

I will walk with her now and again. 


* Verse 4 supplied by Pearl Jacobs, September 9, 1937. 


34. ONE MORNING, ONE MORNING, ONE MORNING IN SPRING 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, I’m going to get married next 
Sunday. 
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“Fourteen years is too young to get married. 
A girl of your age is apt to get sorry. 

For seven long years I'd have you tarry. 
Putt off your wedding next Sunday!” 


Nv 


3. “Old man, old man, you talk on a cheap scale. 
That’s seven long years against my will. 
My mind is to marry and I mean to fulfill. 
I wish that tomorrow was Sunday. 


4. “My shawl and my gown lies under the press. 
My love will be here before I can dress 
With a bunch of blue ribbons tied round my waist 
To make me look neat against Sunday. 


5. “Saturday night will be all my care 
To feeble(?) my locks and to curl my hair, 
And two little maidens to wait on me there 
To dress me up neat against Sunday. 


6. “Saturday night to dance all around 
With a bunch of blue ribbons and new fashioned gown, 
Invite all the ladies from Barbersville town 
To be at my wedding next Sunday.” 


35. SAID BILLIE TO JIMMIE, TAKE MY FINE SHIRT 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs and by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, 
The Two Brothers. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from William Hagerman of West 
Virginia. The word “sounder”, it was explained, means a hunting horn. 
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“Bury my bow and my arrow at my side, 


And my sounder at my feet.” 
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Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. 
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Sharp, The Golden Glove. 





THE LADY WENT HOME WTH HER HEART FULL OF LOVE 
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they are married she tells of the fun, 


their bride I 


will 


How she hunted up her farmer with her dog and her gun. 


She picks up her basket, goes milking of her cow, 
While her brisk young farmer goes whistling to his plow. 
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THE SHIP IT WENT A-SAILING 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. See note to No. 41. 
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Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September 6, 1938. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from 


her mother. 
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38. 


THE SUN HAD SET BEHIND THE HILL 
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Saying, “Can you tell if any there be 
Who can give to me employ, 
To plow, to sow, to reap, to mow, 


To be a farmer’s boy?” 


“And if you can’t give me employ 
There’s one favor yet I ask; 
And that’s to shelter me this night 


From this cold, wintry blast. 


“My father’s dead, my mother’s left 
With her five children small; 
And what’s the worst to mother is 


I’m the eldest of them all.” 


“Tl try the lad,” the farmer said, 
“No farther let him seek.” 
“O, yes, dear father!” his daughter cried, 


As the tears rolled down her cheek. 


At length of time the boy grew up 
And the old farmer died. 

He left the boy the farm that he had, 
And his daughter for a bride. 


The boy that was is a farmer now, 
And he often thinks with joy 
Of the lucky, lucky day that he passed that way 


And became a farmer’s boy. 
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39. THE VERY FIRST TIME I SAW MY LOVE 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1933. Cf. Sharp, The True Lover's Farewell 
(E). The words of the second verse were sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky on September 
9, 1937. See note to No. 12. 
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2. I wish my love was a rose so red 
And in yon garden grew, 
And if I was a gardener 
Great care I'd take of you. 
There would no month in the year roll ’round 
But what I would renew, 
I'd garnish you all around and about 
With sweet William, thyme and rue. 


The words of the two lines “O, love it is a killing thing, Did you ever feel the pain?” 
occur in Sharp, The true lover’s farewell, v. 2, p. 115 (E) but with a different context and 


tune. 


40. THERE WAS A RICH OLD FARMER 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, My Parents Treated Me 
Tenderly. 
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I asked her if it made any difference 
If I crossed over the plains. 

She said it made no difference 

If I’d come back again. 

She promised she’d be true to me 
Until death’s parting time, 

So we kissed, shook hands and parted, 
And I left my girl behind. 


3. Straightway to old Missouri, 
To Pikesville I did go. 


Where work and money was plentiful 
And the girls all treated me kind; 
But the girl I left behind me 

Was always on my mind. 


4. One day while I was walking 
Down by the public square, 
The mail boat had arrived 
And the postman met me there. 
He handed me a letter 
Which gave me to understand 
That the girl I left behind me 
Was married to another man. 


5. I advanced a few steps forward, 
Full knowing these words to be true. 
My mind being bent on rambling, 
I didn’t know what to do. 


com - pare... 
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My mind being bent on rambling, 
This wide world to see o’er, 

I left my dear old parents 
Perhaps to see no more. 


41. THERE WAS A ROMISH LADY 


Sung By Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. The second verse was supplied by 
Maud Jacobs. Note the similarity of the first phrase to that of No. 37. 
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2. Take back your golden image 
O, take it from my sight 
And bring me back my Bible 
In which I take delight. 


42. TOMORROW MORN I’M SWEET SIXTEEN 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Billy Grimes. The title 
given by Sharp is also used by the Jacobses. The range of two octaves in this song is 
noteworthy, as is the horn-like refrain. Both words and melody are very sophisticated 
for a folksong. 
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There is no use in talking! 
You shall not go across the fields 
With Billie Grimes a-walking. 
To think of his presumption, too, 
That dirty, ugly drover! 
I wonder where your pride has gone, 
To think of such a lover!” 

O, no, ete. 


“Now hold your tongue, my daughter dear, 


3. “Old Grimes is dead, you know, my ma, 


And Billie is so lonely. 
Beside they say, to Grimes’ estate 
That Billie is the only 
Surviving heir to all that’s left, 
And that, they say, is nearly 
A cool ten-thousand dollars, ma, 
About six hundred yearly.” 

O, yes, etc. 


“My daughter dear, I did not hear 
Your last remark quite clearly. 
Though Billie is a clever lad 
No doubt he loves you dearly. 
Remember then, tomorrow morn 
To be up bright and early, 
To take a pleasant walk with him 
Across the fields of barley.” 

O, yes, etc. 
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43. "TWAS A DREAM, ’TWAS A DREAM 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Mrs. Jacobs learned 


William Hagerman of West Virginia. 
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this song from 
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“O, father, come and stay in the room with me 
And three beautiful little angels you will see.” 
They hovered around her little bed. 

Each lay a hand on the aching head. 


to 


3. And the tears from their eyelids fell like pearl 
And they wiped them away with each lovely curl. 


4. .... “How lonely we must be, 
Since we're left all alone, just you and me.” 


44. "TWAS AUTUMN AND THE LEAVES WERE 
AROUND ME DESCENDING 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September 6, 1938. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from 
her great uncle, Jack Scott, of Carter County, Kentucky. 
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45. "TWAS ON A COLD AND WINTER DAY 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 15, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Sir Hugh. The A flats 
were sung a trifle high. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from William Hagerman of 


West Virginia. 
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‘Twas on a cold and win - ter— day, 
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2. They knocked it high, and they knocked it dry, 
And they knocked it ’gainst the Jew’s castle wall. 
“Go in, go in, my little boy Hugh, 

Go in and get your ball.” 


3. “I mustn’t go in, I dassent go in, 
My school bell doth me call; 
And if my master knew of this 
He would surely make my blood fall.” 


4. Out stepped the Jew’s daughter 
With apples in her hand. 
“Come in, come in, my little boy Hugh, 
I will give you one or two.” 


5. She took him by his little white hand 
And led him through the hall. 
She led him into a stone wall 
Where no one could hear him call. 


6. She pierced him with a little penknife 
Which was sharp and keen. 


7. She wrapped him in a sheet of lead, 


~ 


One fold or two, 
And threw him into a draw well 
Which was so cold and deep. 


8. The day had fled and night came on; 
The children had all gone home, 
And every mother had her son, 

But little Hugh’s mother had none. 
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g. She broke her a switch all off of a birch 
And through the streets she ran. 
She ran till she came to the Jew’s gate 
And the Jews were all asleep. 


10. She ran till she came to the draw well 
Which was both cold and deep, 
Saying, “If you are here, my little boy Hugh, 
Speak one word to your mother dear.” 


11. “O, here I am dear mother!” he cried, 
And here I’ve lain so long, 
With a little penknife pierced to my heart, 
And the blood is still running strong. 


12. “O, take me out of this draw well 
And make me a coffin of birch. 
O, take me out of this draw-well 
And bury me in yonders church.” 


46. YOU MAY CLIMB A CHESTNUT TREE 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Mrs. Jacobs supplied the fragment 
from the last line of the song purely in the interest of making the record as complete 
and accurate as possible. It would have been decidedly out of character for her to 
have sung this line except for some such reason. 
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2. Adieu to fair weather, welcome in white frost. 
It never will be said that I mourn for the lost 
(Two lines and some other verses missing) 
. God damn her, let her go. (Last line supplied by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs) 
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47. YOUNG JOHNNY HE HAS LANDED 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September 9, 1937. Cf. Sharp, The Green Bed. The 
order of the verses is that given by the singer. The story would go better if the 
fragment labelled 4 were interchanged with 3. 
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“Go bring your daughter Polly 
And set her down by me. 
We'll drown all melancholy 
And married we will be.” 
“My daughter Polly’s absent 
And won't be home today, 
And if she were here 

She would not let you stay.” 


3. He looked upon the young 
And he looked upon the old 
And out in each hand 
He drew a purse of gold. 


4. Pretty Polly upstairs, 
Hearing all of this, 
Came tripping down with 
With a sweet, smiling face. 
Saying, “Welcome home, Young Johnny, 
Welcome home from sea! 
My green beds are empty 


And | ae | for thee.” 


empty 
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5. “Before I'd lay in your beds 
} would lay out in the street, 
For when I had no money 
My lodgings was to seek. 
And now I'll go to the grocery 
And make the dollars whirl, 
Buy a bottle of good brandy 
And chat some pretty girl.” 


48. WELL MET, WELL MET, MY OLD TRUE LOVE 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1933, and again, September 6, 1938. Cf. 
Sharp, The Daemon Lover. Mrs. Jacobs learned this song from her mother. 
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“T once could have married a king’s daughter fair, 
And she would have married me. 

But I refused that rich crown of gold, 

And it’s all for the sake of thee.” 


3. “If you could have married a king’s daughter fair 
I’m sure you're much to blame, 
For I am married to a house carpenter, 


And I think he’s a fine young man.” 


4. “If you'll forsake your house carpenter 
And go along with me, 
I will take you where the grass grows green, 
| On the banks of the Sweet Willee | 


) On the banks of the Sweet Liberty { 


” 


5. “If I forsake my house carpenter 
And go along with thee, 
What have you got for my support, 
And to keep me from slavery?” 


6. “I have six ships sailing on the sea, 
The seventh one at land, 
And if you'll come and go with me 
They shall be at your command.” 
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7. She took her babe into her arms 
And gave it kisses three, 
Saying, “Stay at home, my pretty little babe 
For to keep your father company.” 


8. She dressed herself in rich array 
To exceed all others in the town, 
And as she walked the streets around 
She shone like a glittering crown. 


g. They had not been on board more than two weeks, 
I’m sure it was not three, 
Until she began to weep 
And she wept most bitterly. 


10. “Are you weeping for your houses and your land, 
Or are you weeping for your store, 
Or are you weeping for your house carpenter 
You never shall see any more?” 


11. “I’m not weeping for my houses nor my land, 
Nor I’m not weeping for my store, 
But I’m weeping for my pretty little babe 
I never shall see any more.” 


12. They had not been on board more than three weeks, 
It was not four I’m sure, 
Until at length the ship sprung a leak, 
And she sank to arise no more. 


13. “A curse, a curse to all sea men! 
A curse to a sailor’s life! 
For they have robbed me of my house carpenter 
And taken away my life.” 


49. WHOSE CORPSE IS THAT A-COMING THIS WAY? 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September 6, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Giles Collins. 
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They sent the news to London town 
And printed on London’s gate. 

There six fair ladies died all in one night, 
All for young Collins’ sake. 


II. Dance anp GAME Soncs 
50. GOIN’ UP CRIPPLE CREEK 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1932. Cf. Sharp, Cripple Creek; Gone to 
Cripple Creek. 
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to my knees and Ill go to Crip- ple Creek when I please, 


2. Goin’ up Cripple Creek, goin’ in a run, 
Goin’ up Cripple Creek to see my fun! 


51. KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’S SON 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, September, 1933. Cf. Sharp, Charlie’s Sweet (D). Mrs. 
Jacobs described the opposition of her people’s sect, The Christian Church, to dancing, 
and told of this song’s being used as a substitute at parties. Her mother had been 
present at such a party when a young couple who had been forbidden to marry were 
the ones to kneel on the carpet. “You could just see the love in their eyes”, she had 
said. “But it wasn’t no use, for her father married her to a nigger-holder.” 
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2. Down on this carpet you shall kneel 
Sure as the grass grows in the field 
Look at your bride and kiss her sweet 
Rising upon your feet. 


52. O, PRETTY GIRLS, WON’T YOU LIST AND COME? 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs and Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September, 1933. The inclu- 
sion of this among the dance and game songs may be erroneous, but it appears to fit 


nowhere else. 


— 
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list and come? And fol- low the mu-sic of the fife and drum? 


2. The drum shall beat and the fife shall play, 
The drum shall beat and the fife shall play, 
The drum shall beat and the fife shall play, 
And merrily on we'll march away. 


3. Over the hill and a great way off, 
Over the hill and a great way off, 
Over the hill and a great way off, 

O, don’t you hear that Indian cough? 


53. SALLY-IN-THE-GARDEN 


Sung by Mrs. M. G. Jacobs, July 13, 1938. Cf. Sharp, Hog-eyed man. When I asked 
Mrs. Jacobs whether she knew Hog-eyed man, she fairly rocked with amusement. 
She hadn’t thought of it for years. Nevertheless, she recalled both words and tune 
instantly. She had never seen the dancing for which the music is intended, for, she 
said, “You know, I’ve never been to a dance in my life.” Her uncle was a fiddler and 
used to play and sing this song. The whistling was not an essential part of the per- 
formance, but merely a way of communicating to me the wordless part of the tune. 
I suggested Sharp’s words: “What are you going to do with your Hog-eye, Hog-eye,” 
etc. but she said that they were unfamiliar to her. There is a rural community in 
Arkansas named Hogeye. 
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Sal- ly in the gar - den, sift - ing, sift - ing, Sal-ly im the gar - den, 
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III. Soncs ror CHILDREN 


54. AS I CAME OVER YONDERS HILL 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. Madison Green Jacobs used to sing a 
good deal in his youth and middle age. When the youngest son, Paul was a baby, this 
was his favorite lullaby. He would often ask his father to “Sing Turkey.” When | 
knew Mr. Jacobs he was already an old man, very hard of hearing, and unable to 
sing any more. 
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55. MY OLD HEN’S A GOOD OLD HEN 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, July 13, 1938. This was another of Madison Green 
Jacobs’ songs. See the note to No. 54 and 15. 


























My old hen’s a goed old hen. She lays eggs for the sec- tion men. 
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Cluck, old hen! Cluck, I tell you! Cluck, old hen, or I'm a-goin’ to sell you. 
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Cluck, old hen! Cluck, I say! Cluck, old hen, or I'll give you g way. 








56. WHAT WILL I DO WITH THE BABY-OH? 


Sung by Pearl Jacobs Borusky, September 9, 1937. Cf. Sharp, What'll we do with 
the baby. This song had been sung on a previous visit, but was not recorded until the 
date given. See note to No. 12. 
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2. Wrap him up in calico 
And take him to his daddy-oh! 
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SOME BALLADS AND FOLK SONGS FROM NEW JERSEY 
BY Hersert HAcperr 


The following are chosen from a much larger, and still growing col- 
lection of ballads and folk songs which I am making in New Jersey. Most 
of them were collected in or near the area known as the “Piney” country, 
located in two counties, Burlington and Ocean, just south of the center of 
the state. 

People have told me that up to thirty years ago singing was a recognized 
pastime at parties and dances. Some have told me that at one time they 
could sing “from sundown to sun up and never sing the same song twict.” 
The younger generation has little interest in these “old fashioned songs”— 
as the traditional ballads and folk songs are called. Almost all that I 
have come from men and women over fifty years of age. In the few cases 
where children of these folk singers are recognized by their neighbors as 
“good singers,” their repertoire has been learned from the phonograph or 
radio. 

Most of the singers I have met have always worked hard as farm laborers 
or on the cranberry “bogs.” They are quite poor. One man of over 
seventy, half disabled by rheumatism, who had nevertheless been husking 
corn on the previous day, said, “Seems like the harder I work the worse | 
feel;” yet again, “I used to take delight in singing, but I haven’t sung for 
upwards of thirty years—somehow I don’t have the heart for it now.” 

The language of the older people, although colloquial, has the purity of 
literary English. Most of the families are of British descent with names 
such as Archer, Ffoulkes, Earlin, Webb, Harker, etc. Some of them are 
reported to have been in the locality since before the American Revolution. 
In all cases but two, the singers have informed me their families have al- 
ways lived in or near the Piney country as far back as is known. 

I made use of a violin on which I plucked out the melodies when re- 
cording these tunes.’ Variations noted to a melody were made by the 
singer in one rendition of the song. 

Dr. George Herzog and Mr. Arthur Gansfried have helped me with the 
notation. The former has been particularly kind and helpful in checking 
through all the melodies. 

For the most part, I give very few references to other versions since sev- 








1 Since this article was written, I was enabled to record on aluminum disks several hundred 
folk songs from New Jersey. With equipment and funds supplied by the Department of 
Anthropology of Columbia University, I spent the summer of 1937 in the field. 
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eral of the collections to which I refer have a complete bibliographical 
apparatus.” 

Of the thirty-one Child ballads I have collected so far (some in several 
variants), the two I give here are comparatively rare in the United States. 





2 Abbreviated references: JAFL, Journal of American Folk-Lore; JFSS, Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society; BFSSNE, Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast; Sharp-Karpeles, 
English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians; Cox, Folk-Songs of the South; Green- 
leaf and Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs from Newfoundland; Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea 
Songs from Nova Scotia; Creighton, Songs and Ballads from Nova Scotia. 


THE UNQUIET GRAVE (Child 78) 
No title given 


Recorded from the singing of Allen Clevenger, age 82, near Magnolia, N. J., March 
7, 1937. He learned it many years ago from his mother-in-law, Mrs. Grover, nee 
Cotter, who “came from around Colliers Mill,” in Ocean County. Two versions of 
this ballad are reported from Newfoundland by Greenleaf and Mansfield, No. 10. 
(See also for English references.) This is the second version to be recorded in the 
United States and, like the Newfoundland “A” copy, has the feature of the girl weep- 
ing on the grave of the man. A version from Kentucky given by John J. Niles in 
More Songs of the Hill-Folk (G. Schirmer, N. Y., 1936) No. 9, has the man weeping 
for the girl. 

I give the stanza divisions as they were sung. The two lines in the fourth stanza 
were sung to the first half of the melody and then the singer started afresh for the 
last stanza. The first two lines in other versions of the ballad have the theme of the 
wind and the rain. Their omission in this version has obviously dislocated the text up 
to the fifth stanza. 
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slain, I'd do- as— muchfor my _ true love as a ny girl would do. 


f 
2. I set and weeped all over his grave 
Twelve months and one day, 


It’s when twelve months and one day was up 
O this young man he arose, 


3. Saying, “Why do you weep all over my grave 
For I cannot find no relief?” 
“One kiss, one kiss from your clay, clay-cold lips 
One kiss is all that I crave, 
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4. One kiss, one kiss from your clay, clay-cold lips 
And then return to your grave.” 


5. “If 1 was to give you one kiss, 
Oh your days would not be long, 
It’s for my lips they’re clay, clay-cold, 
And my breath smells earthli* strong.” 


.... (Other verses not remembered ) 


*“Earthli” pronounced with long i. 


Tue Baiwirr’s Daucurer oF Istincton (Child 105) 


THE BAILER’S DAUGHTER OF IRELAND TOWN 


Allen Clevenger sang me this ballad. He could not recall where he had learned it. 
For other versions and references see Sharp-Karpeles I, No. 30. Add Flanders, A Gar- 
land of Green Mountain Songs, No. 21; Flanders, Country Songs of Vermont, No. 3; 
Hudson, Herzog and Halpert, Folk Tunes from Mississippi, No. 4. 

Mr. Clevenger sang this ballad with a very definite rhythm. The last two lines in 
the final stanza he tacked on hurriedly using at first the second half of the tune. On 
the last line, he suddenly dropped into speech, saying the words very quickly and 
ended with “that’s all there’s to it”. This occurred again on a later repetition of the 
ballad. 
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bail - er's daugh-ter, It's of = fair Ire - land —_ town. 


2. But it’s when his parents came to know 
The venshuns of their son, 
They sent him down to fair London town 
Apprentice there to learn. 


3. For you to mind his books and study law 
And leave his dear behind, 
“Oh she I adore if I never see her more 
And she still runs in my mind.” 











10. 





* Probably for 
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It’s when the youth of fair Ireland town 
Came out for to sport and play, 

Oh the bailer’s daughter was amongst the rest 
So shyly stowed away.* 


She dressed herself in men’s arrage (!), 

The roads bein’ dusty and dry, 

And it’s who should she meet but her own true love 
As he came ridin’ by. 


She boldli step-ped up to him, 

Took hold of the bridle rein, 

“One penny, one penny, one penny,” cries she, 
“To relieve this trouble of mine.” 


“Where are you from, my brave young youth, 
What city, country, or town?” 

“It’s I am from fair Ireland town 

Where I bore a-many a frown.” 


“If you are from fair Ireland town, 

Fair Ireland town,” cries he, 

“What news, what news from the bailer’s daughter, 
Pray tell it unto me?” 


“The bailer’s daughter she is dead 
And her green grave lies low, 
The bailer’s daughter she is dead 
Being dead some months ago.” 


Then it’s, “Take from me my milk white steed, 
My saddle and my bow, 

I will go to some furrin’ count-er-ey 

Where no one does me know.” 


“No you need not give your milk-white steed, 
Your saddle nor your bow, 

Nor you need not go to some furrin’ count-er-ey 
Where it’s no one does you know. 


“For the bailer’s daughter, she’s not dead 

But standin’ by your side.” 

Then he lit so light from his milk-white steed, 
And he kissed her over and over again, 

Saying, “Here I meet with my own true love 

I never expect’ to see again.” 


“She slyly stole away.” 
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A number of versions of other than CAild Ballads have been collected. 
Some of them are variants of ballads which it is now agreed might very 
well have been included in the Child canon. 


SHOOTING oF His Dear 


I have secured several variants of this interesting ballad. The two texts 
I include in full are obviously closely parallel. They show the amount of 
minor variation possible to the same song in a limited area. The melody 
and its variant come from members of the same family and exhibit a 
similar tendency in a more restricted sphere. For other versions and ref- 
erences see Sharp-Karpeles I, No. 50; add Hudson, Folksongs of Missis- 
sippi, No. 32; Scarborough, 4A Song Catcher in Southern Mountains, 
p. 117; BFSSNE No. 10, p. 12 (see also for an interesting discussion of the 
swan-fawn motifs.). 


JIMMY RANDALL 


Sung by Charles “Dixie” Archer, age 76, Cookstown, New Jersey, July, 1936. Tune 
not obtained. Learned around Cassville. 


1. Jimmy Randall was a-fowling one evening of late, 
When he shot Molly Bannon, and her beauty were great. 


2. She was under a green tree, a shower for to shun, 
With her apron pinned around her and he shot her for a fawn. 


3. But it’s when he came to her, and found she were dead, 
A fountain of tears in her apron he shed. 


4. Then Jimmy Randall ran home with his gun in his hand, 
Saying, “Father, dear father, I’ve shot Molly Bann. 


5. “She were under a green tree, a shower for to shun, 
With her apron pinned around her, and I shot her for a fawn.’ 


’ 


6. Then up stepped his uncle with his hair all so grey, 
“Stay at home, Jimmy Randall, and do not run away. 


7. “Stay at home, Jimmy Randall, till your trial is at hand, 
And you shall be cleared by the laws of this land.” 


(Another verse, not remembered, “tells how he was cleared” ). 
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Variant—JIMMY RANDALLS 


57 


Sung by Tom Test, Brown’s Mills, N. J., November 7, 1936. Learned from “Old 
Dixie” Archer, a Civil War veteran, uncle of the singer of the previous text. Mr. Test 


appends an “s” to many proper nouns. 
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Up to her run Jimmy when he found what he’d done, 
Oh a fountain of tears in her apron he shun. 


Home run Jimmy Randalls with his gun in his hand, 
Saying, “Father, dearest father, I’ve shot Molly Banns. 


“For she set under a green tree, Oh a shower for to shun, 


With her apron pinned around her and I shot her for a swan.” 


Down come his poor old uncle with his hair all so grey, 
Saying, “Stay at home, Jimmy Randalls, and do not run away. 


“Stay at home, Jimmy Randalls, till your trial is at hand, 
And you shall be cleared by the laws of our land.” 


. So come all you young rovers that carries a gun, 


Beware of your fowling by the setting of the sun. 


....+ (No more remembered ). 


Variant—JIMMY RANDALL 


Sung by George Test, near New Egypt, N. J., March 26, 1937. Mr. Test is a brother 
of the previous singer. He did not recall additional verses, but his variation of the 
tune is quite interesting. His brother was not present at the recording of the tune. 
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Variant (fragmentary )}—JIMMY RANDALL 


Recited by Clarence Webb of Brown’s Mills, N. J., July 30, 1936 and several times 
thereafter. In reciting this he says “swan” but always changes it to “squaw”. He gives 
as an explanation of the song the fact that pioneers were wont to go out and shoot 
Indian women with no compunction. This is an amusing example of an intellectual 
re-creation of the text of a folk song. 


1. Jimmy Randall went a-hunting with his dog and his gun, 
swan. 


He met Molly Bannon and he shot her for a { 
squaw. 


A delightful English folk song found in many variants, of which I give 
two, is popular with many singers in the “Piney” country. 


THe MILKMAID 
A-ROLLING IN THE DEW MAKES THE MILKMAID SO FAIR 


Sung by Allen Clevenger, March 7, 1937. Learned from his mother. “Daddy wasn’t 
much of a singer and my mother said it was the first song she ever heard of his 
singing.” He sang it before any of the children were born. Since Mr. Clevenger is 
82 years old, and was the youngest of 14 children, the date of the song can be carried 
back at least 100 years. 

Cox, p. 392, says of one of his variants that it is “the only American text, so far as 
I know, to show the English refrain of ‘Dabbling in the Dew’.” The much more 
usual British refrain is “Rolling in the Dew” (see JFSS, IV, pp. 282-6; Ford, Vaga- 
bond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, p. 137), which both these variants have. 
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2. “S’posin’ I would go along, my little maiden fair, 
With your red, rosy cheeks and your coal black hair?” 
“It’s then ’at you’d come back again, O kind sir,” she answered me. 
A-rolling in the dew makes the milkmaid so fair. 
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3. “Os’posin’ I would lay you down... ? 
“O then you'd let me up again . . .” 


4. “Os’posin’ I would get you a little one... ?” 
“Its then you'd be the daddy of it . . .” 


5. “O what would you lap itin ... ?” 
“Td lap it in my petticoats . . .” 


6. “O what would you rock itin... ?” 
“My uncle he’s a cradle maker . . .” 


7. “Os’posin’ I would run away .. . ?” 
“It’s then that you’d come back again . . .” 


Variant—(No title given) 


Sung by George Test, March 26, 1937. 
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“O s’posin’ I'd go ‘long with you... ?” 
“Why then you’d come back again. .. .” 


3. “S’posin’ I should lay you down... ?” 
“Why then you’d let me up again...” 


4. “Os’posin’ I should get you a little one... ?” 
“Why then you'd be the daddy of it. . .” 
(No more remembered ) 


The following is another song of English origin. It’s theme is a com- 
bination of praise of the ‘simple life’ and an example of ‘virtue rewarded’, 
It does not come from the Piney country but from a town near it. 
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THE THRESHER AND THE SQUIRE 
JOLLY THRASHER 


Sung by Mrs. Lydia Gyderson, age 93, Mount Holly, N. J., March 28, 1937. Mrs. 
Gyderson originally came from the New York State side of the Delaware River, just 
across from Pennsylvania. Note that verse 2 in other versions of this song is meant to 
be descriptive of the thresher’s state, not the gentleman’s. 

For references see JAFL 30, 353. Add Flanders and Brown, Vermont Folk Songs 
and Ballads, pp. 156-7; Ord, The Bothy Songs and Ballads of Aberdeen, Banff, etc., 
p. 48; Gardner, Folklore from the Schoharie Hills, p. 208. 
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With my axe upon my shoulder, a bottle of good beer, 
I was happy as a Lord with ten thousands a year. 


I says, “My jolly thrasher, I pray you tell me now 
How you maintain your family with milking of one cow? 


Y 


4. “Your family is so large, your wages are so small, 
How you maintain your family I cannot tell at tall.” 


“Sometimes a-hedgin’ and ditchin’ I do go, other times I reap, 
other times I mow, 

I follow the harrow, I follow the plow, earn all my livin’ by the 
sweat of my brow. 


yw 


6. “When me and my love got married, we was bound into one yoke, 
We all strove together, we never did provoke. 


7. “We lived like doves together altho we were but poor, 
We thrashed we all poverty that come around our door.” 


8. “Now since you’ve been so kind and so lovin’ to your wife, 
It’s fifty acres of good land, go take it for your life! 


g. “And if you are but prudent, and if you do take care, 
You'll have it for your family, you'll have it for your heirs.” 


Songsters and broadsides, called “old fashioned songbooks” and “ballits”, 
are reported to have been fairly common in the “Pines”, but I met only 
one singer who still possessed a songster. 
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Tue Buinp Beccar’s DAUGHTER 
THE BLIND BEGGAR’S DAUGHTER OF BETHLEAN GREEN 


Sung by Allen Clevenger. Learned from his brother’s singing. 

The only other American record I find of this tune is Sharp-Karpeles, I, No. 46. 
The singer referred constantly to the text of the song in his copy of the Forget Me 
Not songster. I was not able to determine which edition he owned, since the title 
page was missing. Although he used his book while singing, he made certain changes 
not present in the text, eg: “Bethlean” for “Bethnal”, and “beauty and bright” for 
“beautiful and bright”. In addition, he sang a refrain after each verse, though none 
was indicated. I suspect certain of his alterations are determined by tradition. 
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Mayor Anpre’s CapTurE 
MAJOR ANDROW 


Sung by Stacey Bozarth, age 71, Buddtown, New Jersey, October 10, 1936. His 
father, William Bozarth, a Civil War veteran, who died in 1902 at the age of 67, 
“used to take delight in teaching the children to sing”. A printed text is undoubtedly 
the original source for this song about the American Revolution, but oral transmission 
has brought it to its present nearly unrecognizable shape. A’ comparison with a 
songster version is both fruitful and necessary. It might be well to point out that the 
“young gentleman”, John Spalding, after his escape from prison, captures “this young 
officer”, Major Andre, who is engaged in a plot with Benedict Arnold. 

The melody is very elementary. The first half of the tune is used for the first line 
of each verse. All other lines in the stanza are sung to the second half of the tune, 


which is thus sung from one to three times. 
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‘con + Cem-ing a young gen- tle - man whose age weretwen-ty two. 


I'll sing you a small ditty that will your spirits cheer, 
Concerning a young gentleman whose age were twenty-two, 
And he fought for North Americay with a heart both just and true. 


The English they did taken him and kep’ him close confined, 
They put him into prison and kep’ him for some time. 


By his been bold and valiant, resolved not there to stay, 
He set himself at liberty and so he come away, 
He set himself at liberty and so he come away. 


’Twas of the scoutin’ party which rode from Tarrytown, 
A meeting this young officer, a man of high renown. 

“I think by your experience, sir, you are the British force, 
I'll trust to you to tell to me the dangers I a-roar.” 


“Come tell to me your business, sir and when from hence you came, 
Or I'll have you well-ed search-ed sir before you do pass by,” 
By strict examination, found him to be a spy. 


When he found his projects would soon be brought to light 
He asked for ink and paper, and liberty to write 

A line to traitor Arnold to let him know his fate, 

He begged on his desistance, till last it was too late. 


When traitor Arnold read those lines it put him in a fright, 

He called for men and ba-argey, and sailed for New York straight; 
And now he goes a-cruiting and fighting for a king, 

He left poor Major Androw on the gallows for to swing. 


On the day of execution he looked both meek and mild, 

He looked on his spectatons (!), and gave a pleasant smile, 

Which filled each mind with horrow (!), and caused each heart to bleed. 
And every man wished Androw clear, and Arnold in his stead. 


ARNOLD’S TREASON, or MAJOR ANDRE 
From The New American Songster, Philadelphia, 1817. 


Come all you gallant heroes, I’d have you lend an ear, 

I'll sing you a small ditty that will your spirits cheer, 
Concerning a young gentleman whose age was twenty-two, 
He fought for North America, with a heart so just and true. 
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The British took him to their dwellings and did him close confine, 
They put him into prison, and left him there some time; 

He being something valiant, resolved not there to stay, 

He set himself at liberty, and so he run away. 


... (One verse omitted) 


It’s of a scouting party went to Tarry town, 

Meeting with this young officer, a man of high renown, 
He said to this young gentleman, you're of the British four, 
And I trust you can tell me, if the dangers are all o’er. 


Then up steps John Spalding, which was this young man’s name, 
Tell me where you're a going, and from whence you came, 

For I’d have you well searched, before that you pass by, 

And by strict examination, found out to be a spy. 


... (Two verses omitted) 


He found that his contrivances would soon be brought to light; 
He called for pen and paper, and begged leave to write, 

A line to General Arnold to let him know his fate, 

And begged his assistance, but alas it was too late. 


When General Arnold read those lines it put him in a fright, 
He called for his barge and sailed to New York straight, 

He went there among the British crew a fighting for the king, 
And left poor Major Andre on the gallows for to swing. 


On the day of execution he look’d both meek and mild, 

He look’d on his spectators and gave a pleasant smile, 

Which filled each man with horror, and caused each heart to bleed, 
And every one wish’d Andre clear, and Arnold in his stead. 


.. . (Last verse omitted) 


This version is closer to my text than the one given in The Forget Me Not 
Songster, Nafis & Cornish, N. Y., which has certain variant readings. 


Particularly broad songs such as most singers give only after a few drinks 
are called “blackguard” songs. Singers generally refuse to allow me to note 
down any song they suspect might be so classified. However, a very fine 
distinction reported from Newfoundland, by Greenleaf and Mansfield, 
p. xxxi, is also made in New Jersey. This is the recognition of “comical” 
songs,—dangerously close to “blackguard” songs, but still permissible for 
recording. In certain cases, I have had some difficulty in convincing the 
singer that the song was really “comical”, but in the two following I was 
successful. 
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THE BoaTsMAN AND THE CHEST 


No local title 


Sung by Tom Test, Brown’s Mills; N. J., November 7, 1936. He calls it “an old 
drunk song”. It is very close to version B, in Sharp-Karpeles I, No. 52. See also Green- 
leaf and Mansfield, No. 53. 


























(Refrain after each verse): 
Toor-ma-laddy, toor-ma-laddy, toor-ma-lay. 
(Refrain occasionally varied as): 


te 


“SJ 


Toor-ma-laddy, ma-laddy, toor-ma-lay. 


As she was out a-walking for pleasure one day, 
She happened there by chance to meet this tailor on the way. 


Now cries this pretty fair maid, “My husband’s gone to sea, 
And this here very night you may come and stay with me.” 


So home they did go, in bed they did get, 
They rolled and they tumbled till the night passed away. 


Oh it was that same night, about twelve o’clock, 
When up it the door, this bold boatchman* did knock. 


“Oh now,” cries this pretty fair maid, “my husband’s after you!” 
“Oh what in the devil, what’n the devil shall I do?” 


“Oh down by my bedside, there is my husband’s chest, 
In there you may get and there finish your night’s rest.” 


So it’s in there he got, as snug as a robe, 
His hat and his wig and the balance of his old clothes. 


So down stairs she went, she opened wide the door, 
There stood her husband with seven men or more. 


* i.e. boatsman. 
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10. Oh she catched him in her arms, she embraced him with a kiss, 
“Oh my loving husband, what's the meaning of all of this?” 


11. “I do not mean to harm you, nor disturb you of your rest, 
But I am bound to sea, and I’m after the chest.” 


12. So upstairs they went, and they shouldered it up, 
They carried it along till the sweat it did roll down. 


13. Then being tired and weary, they set it down to rest, 
When one said to the other, “Oh I wonder what’s in the chest?” 


14. So they opened wide the lid, and there they all saw 
This dirty, stinkin’ tailor, like a hog rolled in the straw. 


15. “Now,” says he, “I’ve got you, I'll take you off to sea, 
I'll take you over in China, and I'll trade you off for tea. 


16. “Now,” says he, “I’ve got you, I’ll take you off to sea, 
I'll not leave you here a-making childeren for me!” 


Tue INnpIAN Lass 


Sung by George Test. He has heard “The Little Mohee” sung over the radio, but 
says it is not very much like the old way, i.e., this version. The tune is a variant of 
the common “Vilikins and Dinah”. The fifth and sixth lines in the last stanza were 
sung to the second half of the tune. 

Mr. Barry (BFSSNE No. 6, p. 16, 17) disagrees with Kittredge’s opinion that “The 
Indian Lass” is the unchastened source of the song “The Little Mohee”, but holds 
that the latter, or some other form of “The Miami Lass”, was “rewritten and vul- 
garized for the waterfront trade” in England. This is the first text to be recorded 
from the United States. Only two others have been recorded in America. See Creigh- 
ton, p. 103, Mackenzie, p. 154, for texts and further references. 
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OI have good lodging, go night with me stay, 
You may have a night’s lodging without any pay.’ 


3. I quickly consented, she straight took me home 
Where she lived by herself in a snug little room, 
With a glass of good liquor she welcomed me in, 
We stripped ourselves naked both bare to the skin. 


4. I viewed her some features, I found they were good, 
I looked in her eyes and it stir-red my blood, 
I viewed her some features from her top to her toe, 
Then on to the bed chamber her fair body throwed. 


5. We rolled and we tumbled till the night passed away, 
We never rose up until ten the next day. 
“Now when you get home to your own native land, 
You can think of the Indian squeez-ed your hand, 
And when you get married, enjoying your bride, 
You can think of the lady that laid by your side.” 


I have mentioned the common occurrence of variants of the “Vilikins 
and Dinah” tune. The following nonsense song was obtained because | 
accidentally plucked out the tune of “Sweet Betsy from Pike”, a variant of 
the above, to the singer, who thereupon recalled this song. 


NOTTINGHAM'’S FAIR 


Sung by Mrs. Frank Earlin, Brown’s Mills, New Jersey, September 20, 1936. Mrs. 
Earlin’s family brought her from Maine at the age of four. She says “It’s an oddity,— 
everything just backwards”. Two versions of a related song “Paddy Backwards” are 
in Greenleaf and Mansfield, p. 219, and Creighton, p. 177. Other references: Sharp- 
Karpeles, II, p. 270; Wyman and Brockway, 20 Kentucky Mountain Songs, p. 6; 
Wehman Bros.’ Good Old Time Songs No. 1, p. 108. 


1. I was on my way to Nottingham’s Fair, 
A riding on horseback upon an old mare, 
She’d a short mane and tail an’ a hump on her back, 
And not a hair about her but what was coal black. 


When a stark naked drummer come beating his drum, 
With his heels in his pockets before me did run. 

I took off my hat to His Majesty’s Grace 

As I asked him the way to I-know-not-what-place. 


iS) 


3. It made him so wroth that he scarcely looked down, 
As he told me the way to I-know-not-what-town; 
But when I got there the people did stare 
To see a coach and six horses drawn by an old mare. 
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Locally made up songs and locally adapted ones were very common in 
the Piney country in the past. I have secured only a few examples. I was 
told that jail songs had been very common and that each jail had its own 


song. 
HARD TIMES IN MOUNT HOLLY JAIL 


Sung by Oliver Minney, near Cookstown, N. J., October 11, 1936, and several times 
thereafter. He did not sing the verses in the same order on different occasions. 

In JAFL 48, p. 339, a song “It’s Hard Times in Lancaster Jail” is given as a local 
product from New Hampshire. The Mount Holly text is so similar in a number of 
verses and in general attitude that I suggest both songs are based on some common 
original. See also Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs, p. 138-143. Check for 
comparable material the references in Cox, p. 511 and Mackenzie, p. 148. 
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times in MountHol- ly jail, and it’s hard times in MountHol -ly jail. 


2. Your hands and your feet chained down to the floor, 
God damn their old souls why can’t they do more, 


Refrain (after each verse): 
And its hard times in Mount Holly Jail, 
And its hard times in Mount Holly Jail. 


3. Soup that you get is not very neat, 
It’s full some scraps and some damned dirty meat. 


4. Fetched from the kitchen in an old slop pail, 
And that’s the way they serve you in Mount Holly Jail. 


5. Oh lice! Oh lice! as big as young quails, 
You can’t help get lousy in Mount Holly Jail. 


6. There is High Sheriff Townsell, I almost forgot, 
He’s greatest old loafer was in the whole lot. 


If he was tried and had his just due, 
He’d been sent to state’s prison ‘count burglaries too. 


7- 
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8. There’s Billy Reeves I almost forgot, 
He’s the damndest old loafer was in the whole lot. 


g. Your pockets he’ll pick and your clothes he will sell, 
Get drunk on your money at Townsell’s hotel. 


10. There is Mr. Pitcher, he’s a very nice man, 
If you ask him for a favor, he'll do it if he can. 


11. That aint all I’d have you to know, 
Every Sunday morning we have Holy Joe. 


12. There he will stand and the truth he will tell, 
To save the poor prisoners from going to hell. 


I have found only one copy of what could be called a religious folk song 
or “white spiritual”. 


DEAR MOTHERS AIN’T YOU GLAD? 


Sung by Mrs. Henry Horn, Buddtown, December 13, 1936. She learned it from 
her father and says “this is not a hymn but the kind of song that people used to 
make up and hand down in their families”. She does not consider it a religious song. 

Compare what seems to be a related verse from Mellinger E. Henry’s Songs Sung 
in the Southern Appalachians, p. 199, given as the text of a Negro song: 


“O fathers, ain’t you glad you left that sinful army? 
O mothers, ain’t you glad you left that sinful army? 
The sea gave way— 
O mothers, ain’t you glad the sea gave way?” 


The chorus explains: 


“ 


..+-+O Moses smote the water 
And the sea gave way!” 
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2. Yes, bless the Lord, I’m glad I ever joined the army, 
Yes, bless the Lord, I’m glad the seas gave way, 
Standing on the walls of Zion, 
See those ships come a-sailing over! 
Standing on the walls of Zion, 
The seas gave way. 


The song goes from “mothers”, to “fathers”, “sisters”, “brothers” and each time 
there is an affirmative response to the question. The refrain is slower than the open- 


ing lines. 
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TWO MAINE TEXTS OF “LAMKIN” 


BY FANNIE Harpy EckstorM 


The Maine tradition of “Lamkin” (Child 93) seems to be that of a single 
version, set to one air, with indications of an Irish original; such at least 
was the opinion of the late Phillips Barry. In British Ballads from Maine 
(Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, 1929), we printed one text, with the air, and 
a fragment. Since then I have located and taken down two better texts 
and Mr. Barry recorded the airs on his dictaphone. It is doubtful whether 
these airs have been transcribed from the records or whether he left any 
notes on the ballad; therefore it seems best to print the two texts as I took 
them down myself in 1934. Transcription of the record of the shorter text, 
made by the singer, with the air, will probably reveal some variations from 
my copy; but the longer text must necessarily be my own and the one here 
given. 

The history of the recovery of these texts should be given because they 
are important and from independent traditions. It also shows by what 
small margins of time some of our most interesting folksongs have been 
saved. 

In the spring of 1934, in my home town in Maine I discovered a frag- 
ment of “Lamkin”, and by following it up diligently I obtained most of 
the text. It was what was remembered by the son and daughter-in-law ot 
the woman who used to sing it, but they could not give me the air. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips Barry came on from Massachusetts in August on 
their fall collecting trip, we drove up to Kingman, more than ninety miles 
from my own home, to see the singer, Mrs. Margaret Morris. She was 
eighty-one years old and so frail that we spent not more than fifteen min- 
utes with her and did not attempt to get the air from her; this was fur- 
nished by her son, Mr. Adam Morris. We read over to her the text as 
given by her son, Mr. William Morris, and she made some corrections and 
added several stanzas, thus making the text authentic and her own. She 
lived only a few weeks after this and a few days later we could not have 
seen her at all. By so small a time limit was this text recovered. 


LAMKIN 


Text of Mrs. Margaret (McPhail) Morris, of Kingman, Me., August 20, 1934. Mrs. 
Morris was born in Charlottetown, P.E.I., in 1853, and probably learned the song of 
her mother, Mrs. Ruth (Hescot) McPhail, who was born in England about 1812 and 
died in St. John, N.B., about 1905, aged 93. The air was recorded on the dictaphone 
by Mr. Phillips Barry from the singing of Mr. Adam Morris. 
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Lamkin was as fine a mason as e’er laid a stone; 
Built a castle for Lord Warrington and payment he got none. 


O, he built it all round and he lined it within, 
And he left a false window for himself to creep in. 


The lord of this castle was going away; 
“Beware of Bold Lamkin,” to his lady did say. 


“I care not for Lamkin or none of his kin, 
For my doors are all bolted and my windows pinned in.” 


In the middle of the night Bold Lamkin crept in; 
“Good morning, Bold Lamkin,” said the false nurse to him. 


“Where is the Lord of the castle, or is he within?” 
“He’s gone over to London to dine with the King.” 


. “O, where are his noblemen, or are they within?” 


“They've gone over to London to wait upon him.” 


“Where is his lady, or is she within?” 
“She’s up in her chamber with her windows penned in.” 


“How can we get her down?” the Lamkin did cry; 
“Kill her baby in the cradle,” the false nurse replied. 


“°Tis a pity, ’tis a pity,” the Lamkin did cry; 
“No pity, no pity,” the false nurse replied. 


The Lamkin did rock and the false nurse did sing, 
In four corners of the cradle the red blood did spring. 


“T can’t please your baby with breast-milk or pap, 
O, pray, dearest lady, come take it in your lap.” 


“How can I come down this cold, bitter night, 
Without one speck of fire or a candle light?” 


“The moon’s on the stairway as bright as the sun; 
Why can’t a fair lady be lighted by one?” 


“Nurse, dearest nurse, how cruel you be; 
If your head only ached, how sorry I'd be.” 


“Please spare my life till one o'clock, 
You shall have my daughter Betsy, she’s the flower of my flock.” 


“Call down your daughter Betsy and set her at work, 
To scour out the basin that holds your heart’s blood.” 
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18. There’s blood on the stairway, there’s blood in the hall, 
There’s blood in the nursery, the best blood of all. 


19. As Betsy was sitting in her chamber most high 
She saw her father come riding thereby. 


20. “O father, dear father, don’t you blame me, 
For the false nurse and Lamkin has slain your ladye.” 


21. The Lamkin was hung on the gallows so high, 
And the false nurse was burnt on the mountain near by. 


22. It was Scotland’s lamentation and Ireland’s loud cry, 


“Hushaby, lullaby, hushaby, lullaby.” 


Mrs. Morris explained that the false nurse was a cousin to Bold Lamkin and that 
they “stuck a bobkin in the soft spot in the baby’s head”. These glosses seem more 
like answers to satisfy a child’s questions than like stanzas lost from the original text. 
In Mrs. Harding’s text, the variation of the nurse being hanged and Lamkin burnt is 
probably only a lapse of memory on the singer’s part which she could have corrected 
had her attention been called to it. 


The other text was from Mrs. Susan M. Harding, of Hampden, Maine, 
recorded June 16, 1934, on the first visit made that year by Mr. Barry. I 
had previously located the song and made a list of the songs Mrs. Harding 
knew. One Saturday afternoon we drove about twelve miles, found her 
home and arranged to come to her the Monday following. On Monday 
we found her ill in bed and unable to do anything. A few days later we 
went again. She was then sitting up, and although far from well, she 
obliged us with several songs and airs, including this text, and arranged to 
see us again later. This time she was in the hospital. On Mr. Barry’s second 
trip in August we learned that she had died. Again a text was saved by 
the narrowest margin, and this is even more important than the first, for it 
contains the only hint we have of the real meaning of the song about “the 
bloody mason”. 


FALSE LINFINN 


From the singing of Mrs. Susan M. Harding, Hampden, Me., June 16, 1934. Air 
recorded on the dictaphone by Philips Barry. Mrs. Harding said that the song came 
from her mother’s family, the Knowltons, who came early from England to Massa- 
chusetts. 


1. Said the lord to his lady as he went away from home, 
“Beware of the Linfinn, for he'll do you much harm.” 


2. “I care not for Linfinn nor none of his kin, 
I keep my doors bolted and my windows pinned in.” 
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3. “How shall I get her down?” 


4. They pricked it and they pricked it and they pricked it full sore 
: Till the blood ran from the cradle in streams on the floor. 


5. “I’ve rocked it and fed it on breast milk and pap, 
Why can’t you come down and rock it on your lap?” 


6. “How can I come down so late in the night 
Without any fire or bright candlelight?” 


7. “There are fifteen bright candles burning and one as bright as the sun; 
You can come down here by the light of one of them!” 


, 8. She started to come down, not thinking any harm, 
And the Linfinn stood ready to catch her in his arms. 


g. “O spare me, Mr. Linfinn, till one o’clock at night, 
| And you shall have as much money as you can carry in your cart.” 


10. “If I had as much money as I could haul in my cart, 
' I'd rather see a sword run through your red heart.” 


11. “O spare me, O spare me, O spare me,” she cries, 
“And you shall have my daughter Betsy, she’s the pride of all flowers.” 


| 12. “Bring down your daughter Betsy, she may do some good 
For to hold the silver basin for to catch your heart’s blood.” 


13. “O Betsy, dearest Betsy, stay right where you be, 
Until your noble father comes a-riding home from sea.” 


14. As Betsy was a-sittin’ in her chamber most high, 
She saw her noble father come a-riding close by. 


15. Says, “Father, dearest father, pray do not blame me, 
For the Linfinn and the wet nurse has murdered Ma-mee.” 


16. The wet nurse was hung on the gallows so high, 
And the Linfinn was burned to a stake standing by. 


17. “Farewell to old England, old Ireland,” says he, 
And the landlord went a-mourning for his fair ladye. 


This is clearly the same version as Mrs. Morris’s, though there is no 
possibility of a common source short of the old country. If we insert into 
Mrs. Morris’s version stanzas 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 13, we greatly improve the 
story and get a text of twenty-eight stanzas. That the original was an 
Irish tradition Mr. Barry felt sure from the phrase about Betsy being “the 
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branch of all flowers”, which occurs in Mr. Mace’s text in British Ballads 
from Maine, p. 205. It is also found, in variants, in both these texts. The 
reference to Ireland in the concluding stanza of both texts may be sig- 
nificant, but these are not the important features of Mrs. Harding’s song. 

While Mr. Barry was recording the song on the dictaphone, I sat by as 
usual with paper and pencil, making notes of anything not in the record; 
for often the side remarks of a singer were important, and Mr. Barry might 
not even notice them. This day, because the song itself was a rare one, | 
took down the whole text in longhand, as given above. That evening, as 
we were going over the day’s work, Mr. Barry looked at my notes and 
suddenly pounced upon the name “the Linfinn”, which, for no reason 
whatever I had written with a doubled final letter. “Did she say that?” he 
demanded.—‘“She certainly did,” I replied—‘“That explains it,” he said, 
and fell musing; and when he had gathered his thoughts a little he ex- 
pounded the inner meaning of the old ballad as it had never been ex- 
plained before. Without attempting to quote his words, I may venture to 
reproduce his idea. “The Linfinn” was Irish for the “white man who lives 
by the linn” or stream. Why white? Because he was a leper, forced to 
live apart by himself. The cure for leprosy was blood, the blood of some 
innocent human being and the ceremonial of taking it required that it be 
collected in a silver basin. Mr. Barry, with his great learning, had at hand 
the references needed to uphold his theory. I believe I am not far wrong 
in saying that he explained the idea of the Linfinn being a mason as a 
probable later intrusion, after leprosy had ceased to be feared. Irish masons 
were said to be superior and they had a recipe for making cement with 
blood, it might be of animals though it was also claimed that human blood 
was used. This would explain how the leprosy-ceremonial became grafted 
upon the mason, and why the ballad has its Irish turn. Perhaps it origi- 
nated in Ireland, and travelled from there. 

One thing is evident: if Lamkin is based upon the idea of a cure for 
leprosy, it is very much older than any student has hitherto dreamed and 
should stand near the head of the ballad list. 
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FOUR BRITISH BALLADS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
BY CuHarLes NEELY 


English and Scottish ballads of the Child collection are rather uncom- 
mon in Southern Illinois, and those that are current have suffered de- 
terioration at the hands of the transmitters. The ballads have lost many 
of the details which belonged to them in earlier versions. There is a 
tendency on the part of the singers to omit the introductory stanzas and 
to plunge headlong into the climax. And such details as are given some- 
times have become sadly disarranged; for instance, in the local variant of 
“Lord Thomas and Fair Annet”, Fair Elender, and not the brown girl, 
has “house and land”. When the singer fails to remember stanzas, he 
often borrows from some other song or ballad; “The Gypsy Laddie” con- 
tains an example of such confusion. 

Among Southern Illinoisans English and Scottish ballads do not enjoy 
the popularity that they appear to have in the Southern Mountains. Per- 
haps that is to be expected; Southern Illinois has been less protected from 
outside influences than the mountain regions of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
less protected than the Ozarks of Arkansas and Missouri. Consequently, 
British ballads have had to compete, in Southern Illinois, with those that 
concern the American scene, and the native pieces seem to drive out the 
more exotic foreign ones. Such competition is perhaps less pronounced in 
the Appalachian and Ozark Mountains than it is in Southern Illinois. 


I 
Tue Brown Giru’ 


This Southern Illinois variant of “Lord Thomas and Fair Annet” illus- 
trates Miss Pound’s observation that the changes which occur in trans- 
mission are not always fortunate. “The Brown Girl” has only nine 
stanzas, less than half of the D Variant of Child’s collection. The whole 
point of the mother’s preferring the Brown girl to Ellinor is lost, for the 
latter is the one who has house and land. And Lord Thomas is Elender’s 
father, not her suitor. In “The Brown Girl” Fair Ellinor has become Fair 
Elender—a change which is perhaps proof of the leveling influence of 
transmission. 


1 Secured from Mr. William H. Creed, Belleville, Ill., who got it from a manuscript book 
belonging to Mrs. Clara Walpert also of Belleville. Child, No. 73; Pound, No. 12; Cox, No. 
10. “The Brown Girl” corresponds most closely to Variant D of Child and to Variant B of 
Barry, Eckstorm, Smyth, pp. 131-133. 
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“Oh, Mother, dear Mother, will you discourse, 
Will you discourse as one? 

O shall I marry fair Elender dear, 

Or bring the Brown girl home?” 


“Fair Elender she has house and land; 

The Brown girl she has none; 

Therefore, I charge you with my good blessings 
To bring the Brown girl home.” 


He rode unto Lord Thomas’ dwelling 
And knocked on the ring. 

There was no one there as ready as herself 
To rise and let him in. 


“T’ve news, I’ve news,” said he, 
“T’ve news to tell to thee. 

I’ve come to invite you to my wedding today.” 
“That's very bad news to me.” 


He took fair Elender by the hand; 

He led her through the hall 

And set her down at the head of the table 
Among the gentry all. 


The Brown girl having a knife in her hand, 
And it was long and sharp, 

She pierced it under fair Elender’s arm, 
And pierced it through her heart. 


“Fair Elender dear, and what is the matter?” 
“O, can’t you very well see; 
Oh, can’t you see my own heart’s blood 
A-trickling to my knee?” 


He took the Brown girl by the hand 
And led her through the hall, 

Took down his sword, cut off her head 
And -threw it against the wall. 


He turned his sword unto his breast, 
And on it he did say, 
“Here is an end to two true lovers. 


God send they’re gone to rest.” 
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2 
BarBara ALLEN” 


“Barbara Allen” seems to have escaped much of the debasing influence 
of transmission, for it compares fairly well with Child’s B Variant. But 
this Southern Illinois variant was fixed for years by a broadsheet, and it 
passed through only two hands. 


In scarlet town where I was born 
There was a fair maid dwelling, 

Made ev'ry youth cry well a-way, 
And her name was Barbara Allen. 


All in the merry month of May, 

When the green buds were swelling 

Sweet William came from the Western States 
And courted Barbara Allen. 


It was all in the month of June, 
When ell things they were blooming, 
Sweet William on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbara Allen. 


He sent his servants to the town, 
Where Barbara was a-dwelling, 
“My master is sick and sends for you, 
If your name be Barbara Allen. 


“And death is painted on his face 
And o’er his heart is stealing; 
Then hasten away to comfort him, 
O lovely Barbara Allen.” 


So slowly, slowly she got up 

And slowly she came nigh him, 

And all she said when she got there, 
“Young man, I think you’re dying.” 


“Oh, yes, I’m sick and very sick, 
And death is on me dwelling; 
No better, no better I never can be, 
If I can’t have Barbara Allen.” 


2 Miss Emilie Huck, New Baden, IIl., gave me this variant, which she had obtained from 
Miss Catherine Kettler of New Baden. Miss Kettler learned it from an old broadsheet, which 
had been in the family for two or three generations. Child, No. 84; Pound, No. 3. This 
variant is fairly close to Child’s Variant B, Pound’s Variant A, and to an Ozark variant pub- 
lished in Vance Randolph’s The Ozarks, pp. 183-185. 
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“Oh, yes, you’re sick and very sick, 
And death is on you dwelling. 
No better, no better you never will be, 
For you can’t have Barbara Allen. 


“Oh, don’t you remember in yonder town, 
When you were at the tavern, 

You drank the health to the ladies all around 
And slighted Barbara Allen?” 


As she was on her highway home, 

The birds they kept on singing; 

They sang so clear they seemed to say, 
“Hard hearted Barbara Allen.” 


As she was walking o’er the fields, 

She heard the death bell knelling, 

And every stroke did seem to say, 
“Hard hearted Barbara Allen.” 


She looked to the east; she looked to the west; 
She spied his corpse a-coming, 

“Lay down, lay down that corpse of clay 
That I may look upon him.” 


The more she looked, the more she mourned, 
Till she fell to the ground a-crying, 

Saying, “Take me up, and take me home, 
For I am now a-dying. 


“Oh, Mother, oh, Mother, go make my bed; 
Go make it long and narrow; 
Sweet William died for pure, pure love, 
And I shall die for sorrow. 


“Oh, Father, oh, Father, go dig my grave; 
Go dig it long and narrow; 

Sweet William died for me today; 

I'll die for him tomorrow.” 


She was buried in the old church yard, 
And he was buried a-nigh her; 

On William’s grave there grew a red rose, 
On Barbara’s grew a green briar. 
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3 


Brack Jack Davip* 


“The Gypsy Laddie” is known in Southern Illinois by the title, “Black 
Jack David” or “Gypsy Davy.” This particular variant has deteriorated 
sadly. Only three stanzas, changed considerably from the Child versions, 
remain. It has, moreover, been confused with “Weevily Wheat”; stanzas 3 
and 4 are perhaps taken from a variant of this song current in the neigh- 


borhood from which “Black Jack David” came.* 


Black Jack David came riding down the lane, 
Singing so loud and gaily, 

Making all the woods round him ring 

To charm the heart of a lady, 

To charm the heart of a lady. 


“How old are you, my pretty little miss? 
How old are you, my honey?” 
She answered me with a smile and kiss, 
“Tll be seventeen next Sunday. 
I'll be seventeen next Sunday.” 


3 Obtained from Mr. Frank Irvin, Mascoutah, Ill. This variant of ‘““The Gypsy Laddie” was 
one of the songs that the youth used to sing in the evening at Broughton, III. Child, No. 200; 
Barry, Eckstorm, Smyth, Variant B, pp. 27-272. Child’s B Variant is a little like “Black Jack 
David,” and Barry, Eckstorm, Smyth's Variant B has two stanzas that are very much like two 
in the Southern Illinois variant—stanzas 1 and 8, which go thus: 

“The Gypsy Davy came over the hills, 
Came over the eastern valley, 
He sang till he made the green woods ring, 
And charmed the heart of a lady. 


Last night I slept in a warm, soft bed, 
And in my arms my baby, 


To-night I'll lie on the cold, cold ground, 
Beside of Gypsy Davy.” 


4“Weevily Wheat” is current in a number of variants in Southern Illinois. Lomax has a 
variant of the song (American Ballads and Folk Songs, pp. 292-293) with a stanza somewhat 
like the third stanza of “Black Jack David.” 

“How old are you, my pretty little Miss? 
How old are you, my honey?” 

She answered me with a ‘Ha, ha’ laugh, 
“T’ll be sixteen next Sunday.’ ” 


One can see how the confusion might have happened when he remembers that Child’s B 
Variant contains a stanza (Number 4) which begins 
“ ‘Will you go with me, my hinny and my heart? 


>>» 


Will you go with me, my dearie? 
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“Will you go with me, my pretty little miss? 
Will you go with me, my honey?” 
She answered me with a smile and kiss, 
“Tll go with you next Sunday, 
I'll go with you next Sunday.” 


She pulled off her low heel shoes, 
All made of Spanish leather. 

She put on her high heel shoes, 
And they rode off together, 

And they rode off together. 


Last night she slept on a warm feather bed 
Beside her husband and baby. 

Tonight she sleeps on the cold, cold ground 
By the side of Black Jack David, 

By the side of Black Jack David. 


4 


WitiiaM AND Marcarer® 


This ballad is really a variant of “Margaret’s Ghost,” written by David 
Mallet and published in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (Vol. 
II, pp. 393-395). It must have been learned originally from Percy's 
Reliques or from some volume which reprinted Mallet’s ballad.® Although 


5 Secured from Miss Esther Knefelkamp, Belleville, Ill., who got both the words and the 
music from Miss Amelia Zehner of Belleville. 

6 Nine of the seventeen stanzas of ““Margaret’s Ghost” published in Percy’s Reliques have 
been omitted from the Southern Illinois variant: three stanzas between Stanzas 2 and 3, two 
between 3 and 4, and four between 5 and 6. Of the remaining stanzas the following changes 
have occurred in the latter variant: 


Stanza 1 
line 1 “midnight” for “solemn” 
line 2 “When all were fast asleep” for 
“When night and morning meet” (entire line) 
Stanza 2 
line 2 “A” omitted between “in” and “wintry” 
line 4 “fable’’ for “sable” 


Stanza 4 
line 2 “thy” for “that” 


Stanza 6 

line 2 “And raised her glittering head” for 

“With beams of rosy red” (entire line) 

line 3 “‘quaked”’ for “shook” and “every” for “ev'ry” 
Stanza 7 

line 3 “green grassturf” for “grass-green turf” 
Stanza 8 

line 3 “the” for “her” 
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less than half of “Margaret’s Ghost” remains, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that the ballad was transmitted by people with remarkable mem- 
ories, or that it has not long been a part of oral tradition. The latter seems 
more likely. In the first place, those stanzas omitted are not vital to the 
narrative, being usually descriptive or conversational. In the second place, 
only two complete lines have been substituted and six words in other lines; 
only one word has been left out and one phrase rearranged. 


’Twas at the silent midnight hour 
When all were fast asleep; 

In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 


Her face was like an April morn, 
Clad in wintry cloud, 

And clay cold was her lily hand 
That held her fable shroud. 


“Awake,” she cried, “thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave; 
Now let thy pity hear the maid, 


d Thy love refused to save. 

I. 

5 “Why did you promise love to me, 
h And not thy promise keep? 


Why did you swear my eyes were bright 





Yet leave those eyes to weep? 


“How could you say my face was fair, 
And yet that face forsake? 
How could you win my virgin heart 
Yet leave that heart to break?” 


The lark sung loud, the morning smiled 
And raised her glittering head; 

Pale William quaked in every limb, 
And raving left his bed. 


He hied him to the fatal place 

Where Margaret’s body lay, 

And stretched him on the green grassturf 
That wrapt her breathless clay. 


And thrice he called on Margaret’s name, 
And thrice he wept full sore, 

Then laid his cheek to the cold grave, 
And word spake never more. 
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THE OLD ORDER AMISH, THEIR HYMNS AND 
HYMN TUNES 
BY JoHN UMBLE 


The Old Order Amish present an unusual opportunity to the student of 
American folklore. These Swiss German immigrants have succeeded in 
preserving their folkways, their language, their racial isolation and 
solidarity by means of various barriers and taboos and a powerful re- 
ligious ideology. Through persecution and martyrdom they lost their 
educated leadership during the first half century following their organ- 
ization in 1525, and became a peasant group, driven from land to land for 
their refusal to conform to the established religious order. Then in order 
to keep the group from multiplying or, in some cases, to eradicate them 
entirely, civil states which grudgingly gave these persecuted exiles a tem- 
porary haven imposed upon them legal restrictions regarding marriage, 
residence, property ownership, holding of religious services, and ordination 
of ministers. These restrictions still further confined the group within a 
peasant status. This peasant tradition the Amish brought with them to 
colonial Pennsylvania and are maintaining it with a surprising degree of 
success. Hence the Old Order Amish of twentieth century America furnish 
first hand material for studying a certain type of sixteenth century German 
peasant life. 

The Swiss forefathers of the Old Order Amish called themselves Chris- 
tian Brethren, or simply Brethren, but their contemporaries classed them 
quite indiscriminately with the Wieder-Taeufer or Anabaptists. The 
Swiss Brethren, however, entirely escaped the chiliastic tendencies of some 
of the so-called Anabaptist groups whose revolt against the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities culminated in radical movements such as Jan of 
Leyden’s Kingdom at Muenster. The crimes for which the Swiss Brethren 
suffered were not chiliasm and armed rebellion. Their crime was non- 
conformity to the established order. They were persecuted, imprisoned, 
whipped, tortured, beheaded, drowned, and burned at the stake for teach- 
ing believer's baptism, freedom of conscience and separation of church and 
state. Their refusal to bear arms on the ground that the Christian spirit 
did not permit violence also brought them into conflict with the authorities. 

Most of these principles for which the Swiss Brethren suffered persecu- 
tion had been taught by Luther and Zwingli when they first broke with 
Rome. But when Luther and Zwingli went about the establishment of a 
Protestant church state they gradually evolved a system which included 
infant baptism, coercion of conscience, and union of church and state. 
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Thereafter the Protestant civil and ecclesiastical authorities joined Rome 
in persecuting the Swiss Brethren. Then the Brethren lost the missionary 
zeal of the founders of the movement and with the loss of their aggressive- 
ness and their zeal as propagandists came not only acceptance of their 
peasant status by the group, but eventually a conviction that the peasant 
status alone afforded the proper environment for living an acceptable 
Christian life. In some parts of the United States a member of the Amish 
communion would be promptly excommunicated for moving to the city to 
engage in business. 

Because they had been persecuted, not only by Christian Rome, but also 
by the Protestant states of Europe, they classed both of these as the 
“world” from which the true Christian could expect nothing except mis- 
understanding and persecution. When they interpreted sayings of Jesus 
such as, “Ye are not of the world even as I am not of the world,” “world” 
meant to them all these forces: Rome, established Protestant churches, the 
state, all civil, military, and ecclesiastical governments. Their present-day 
descendants even though they have lived in America for about two hun- 
dred years, maintain this same attitude. Whatever lies outside their peas- 
ant outlook belongs to the “world.” Its friendliness is neither to be coveted 
nor cultivated. It is inimical to the highest interests of the true Christian. 

The Amish in America are Swiss German immigrants and, since mem- 
bers of the communion are at once excommunicated if they marry outside 
and since they do not proselytize, no alien blood has been introduced. The 
language of conversation in their homes and in the community is Pennsyl- 
vania German and their religious services are conducted in a combination 
of High German and “Pennsylfawny Deutsch.” 

Contrary to the uninformed opinion on the subject, the Amish are not 
a rapidly declining group as O. O. McIntyre stated in one of his last 
columns before his death. Instead of decreasing in numbers they are 
actually increasing. In 1842, for example, settlers from Somerset County, 
Pennsylvania, and Holmes County, Ohio, founded a congregation in Elk- 
hart County, Indiana, where the descendants of this group now meet as 
twenty-two separate congregations. 

All Old Order Amish congregations meet for worship in their homes, 
in their houses in winter and usually in the barns in summer. Whenever a 
congregation becomes too large to be accommodated in one home, they 
divide and form two congregations. They now have over one hundred 
and forty congregations in the United States: twenty-nine in Pennsylvania, 
thirty-six in Ohio, thirty-one in Indiana, eight in Illinois, seven in Iowa, 
nine in Kansas, and scattered congregations in Mississippi, Ontario, Okla- 
homa, North Dakota, Michigan, and Wisconsin. Three hundred and 
eight ministers, one hundred bishops, and one hundred deacons serve these 
congregations. Contrary to popular belief they manage to hold a large 
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majority of their young people in spite of not having Sunday school or 
any other service for the children or the young people. Their total bap- 
tized membership in America is nearly ten thousand. 

They interpret the Bible literally and this has had much to do with 
their ability to resist change. Because Jesus and the apostles taught that 
Christians were to expect persecution they do not expect to be under- 
stood or appreciated by the society in which they live. Because the Bible 
states that Christians are strangers and pilgrims in this present world, they 
refuse to have any part in civil or military affairs. Without realizing that 
they are doing so, they insist on the customs of the time of the Reforma- 
tion as the conditions of the true religion. Their forefathers met in private 
homes for worship because various governments forbade them to build 
meeting houses. The present day Amish continue to conduct religious 
services in their homes because it was a custom of the fathers. They wear 
the same type of clothes that their forefathers did. They sing the same 
hymns from the same hymnbook and they sing these hymns to the same 
tunes—tunes which they have not written down but which have been 
learned by ear from their fathers. 

The Amishman is intensely devoted to his wife and children. He is 
anything but the cold austere ascetic represented in some pieces of fiction.’ 
In the home and in the community, he is sociable and hospitable, always 
ready to befriend a neighbor or to give him assistance in misfortune. 

At an Amish church service the most friendly spirit pervades the group 
and the feeling of good fellowship manifests itself in smiles and in neigh- 
borly conversation carried on in a low tone until the service begins. The 
order of service is the same for every worship service: three hymns, a 
forty-five minute address, a long period of silent prayer, a chapter read- 
ing, an hour-long sermon, a long audible prayer, the benediction, and 
another hymn. As soon as the last hymn is ended the assembly of pious, 
reverent worshippers is metamorphosed into a group of friendly, chatting 
neighbors. Everyone stays for a bountiful lunch served on long tables 
formed by placing two or three benches side by side and covering them 
with a table cloth. 

A three hour church service is quite a strain on the children or even on 
some of the grown-ups, but the tedium is relieved by the most delightful 
informality. Whenever a mother tires of holding the baby, she threads 
her way among the benches into the room where the men are sitting and 
hands it to the father. When it grows restless, he carries it back to the 
other room and hands it to the mother. At any time during the service 
men, women, young people, or children may rise singly and leave the 


1 Ruth Lininger Dobson’s Straw in the Wind, for instance, which professes to be a por- 
trayal of the Old Order Amish near Middlebury in northern Indiana is misleading and inade- 
quate not only in its characterization but also in its rendition of Amish speech. 
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room for five or ten minutes. When a baby falls asleep, the mother puts it 
to bed in an upstairs room and quietly returns to the service. At the end 
of the first hour or hour and a half the lady of the house passes a large 
dish of crackers and cookies for the smaller children. 

The hymnal used by the Amish in their church services is known as 
the Ausbund, formerly spelled Aus-Bundt. Some of the hymns are over 
four hundred years old. The complete volume probably appeared first in 
its present form in 1565. Some of the hymns were no doubt circulated in 
manuscript and the earlier printings were probably broadsides or small 
collections. These collections appear to have grown in size until about 1560 
when two books of more than fifty hymns each were in use among the 
Brethren. What was probably the largest of these collections became 
hymns Number 3 to Number 80 of the present Ausbund. A second collec- 
tion of fifty-three hymns printed in 1564* are now Number 81 to Number 
130 of the Ausbund.* Hymns Number 131 to Number 140 seem to have 
been a later addition. Number 132, for example, celebrates the death of 
Hans Landis who suffered martyrdom at Zurich on St. Michael’s Day in 
1614. 

Hymns in the Ausbund antedating the Swiss Brethren movement seem 
to connect the Brethren with earlier Protestant thinking. Hymn 38, for 
instance, is ascribed to John Huss who was burned at the stake at Con- 
stance in 1415. And the inclusion of the fortieth hymn, composed by John 
Koch and Leonard Meister who were tried for heresy at Augsburg in 1524, 
the year before the Brethren founded their church, also indicates that 
there were Protestant hymns before the organization of the Swiss Brethren 
and that the Brethren recognized a spiritual kinship with the writers of 
those hymns. 

The present form of the Ausbund still carries the marks of its composite 
origin. The eightieth hymn ends at the bottom of page 434. The top of 
page 435 announces that “here follow several other very beautiful Christian 
songs as they by the grace of God were composed and sung by the Swiss 
Brethren in the dungeon of the castle at Passau.” Many of the hymns of 
the first part of the book are signed by the authors. Notes printed at the 
beginning of other hymns in the first part give the name of the author. 
But in the second part the headnotes print only the initials of the writers. 


*!n 1928 Dr. Harold S. Bender, Dean of Goshen College, discovered a copy of the second 
part which bears on its title page the date 1564. See Dean Bender’s article, ‘““The First Edition 
of the Ausbund,” in The Mennonite Quarterly Review, Ill, No. 2 (April, 1929), pp. 145-50. 

8 Of the three discarded hymns, it is significant that one (Number 17 in the volume of 


1564) refers to community of goods. It was probably omitted for that reason. One of the 


stanzas reads: 


Sie hielten alle ding gemein/ keiner sagt 
von den gueten sein/ das sie sein weren al- 
leine/ es war in [ihnen] als [alles] gemeine/ sie hieltens 
klar und reine. 
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This may be because the Swiss Brethren of that period were sufficiently 
familiar with the authors to recognize them by their initials.* 

For years scholars were puzzled regarding the origin of the hymns of 
the second part of the Ausbund. One question was: How could Swiss 
Brethren hymns have been written in the dungeon of the castle at Passau, 
a city on the Austro-German border? Early in the twentieth century Dr. 
Rudolph Wolkan® of the University of Vienna, solved this problem when 
he obtained access to the archives at Passau. Research revealed that Swiss 
Brethren actually had been imprisoned there. They were Swiss refugees 
who had found temporary respite from persecution in Moravia and who 
on their return flight were apprehended and imprisoned. 

It is partly correct to say that Dr. Wolkan’s approach to the Anabaptist 
hymns is that of the folklorist interested in folk literature. He maintains 
that the hymns of the Anabaptists in a far greater degree than the church 
hymns of Protestants or Catholics have a claim to be considered genuine 
folk poetry. Of these Anabaptist hymns, the Ausbund not only contains 
some of the oldest hymns, but it seems to have been the first to be col- 
lected in its present form and it is the only Protestant hymnal of the six- 
teenth century which is still in use. The oldest edition of the complete 
Ausbund in possession of Dr. Wolkan was that of 1583. He had not seen 
either of the earlier separate editions. 

The Ausbund is not merely a miscellany of hymns, but is arranged ac- 
cording to a logical pattern. The first hymn sets forth in fourteen seven- 
line stanzas how important it is that Christians shall sing, pray, and wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth. 


Eben also, haelt sichs auch do, 

Mit Davids Psalmen gute, 

Wann du nicht bist, ein rechter Christ, 
Sondern nach Fleisch und Blute, 

So klingst nicht zwar, in Gottes Ohr, 

Ob du gleich meinst, du seyst Gott’s Freund, 
Und habst recht Davids Harfen. 


(Page one, second stanza) ® 


The second hymn is a rhymed version of the Apostle’s Creed in three 
stanzas of thirty-three lines each, the lines rhyming alternately and the 


4 Dr. Wolkan’s research revealed the names of these writers. See note 5 below. 

5 Die Lieder der Wiedertaeufer, Berlin, 1903. See also “Hymns and Hymn Writers among 
the Anabaptists of the Sixteenth Century,” by Dr. Albert J. Ramaker, Dean of the German 
Department of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York; The Mennonite 
Quarterly Review, Ill, No. 2 (April, 1929), pp. 93-131. 

6 All quotations from the Ausbund are from the so-called fifth edition, printed by Joseph 
Ehrenfried in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1815. 
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last line forming a couplet with the thirty-second. The odd-numbered 
lines are iambic tetrameter; the even-numbered, iambic trimeter with a 
redundant syllable. 

Apparently these first two hymns were looked upon as introductory 
because the headnote to the third hymn announces, “Now follow several 
praiseworthy Christian deeds of those who have sealed their faith with 
their blood: which has happened often in our own times” . . . The third 
hymn, in thirty-five thirteen-line stanzas, presents an account, partly tra- 
ditional and partly historical, of martyrdoms from the time of Isaiah the 
prophet to Genseric, King of the Vandals, in the fifth century, A. D. 
Marginal notes refer to the work of Catholic historians as source material 
but the hymn is thoroughly Protestant in spirit. The fourth hymn narrates 
the persecution and martyrdom of certain Jews by Antiochus during the 
time of the Maccabees. In the ninth hymn some unknown author pre- 
sents in poetic form Ambrose’s story of Pura, the maid who, because she 
was a Christian, was thrown into a brothel by the Emperor Valerian and 
escaped by accepting her brother’s offer to exchange clothes with her. 
Valerian, angered by their willingness to die for each other and by their 
refusal to recant, put them both to death. 

Hymns five to eight contain doctrinal teaching and exhortations to the 
believers to remain steadfast and to guard against spiritual decline and 
carelessness. They were written, respectively, so the headnotes announce, 
by George Blaurock, burned at the stake in 1527; Felix Mantz, drowned 
in the River Limmat at Zurich in 1527; Michael Sattler, tortured and 
burned at the stake at Rotenburg on the Neckar, May 21, 1527; and Hans 
Hut, who died in Augsburg in the prison where he wrote this hymn and 
who after his death was burned as a heretic (1528). 

Of these five early leaders, Blaurock and Sattler had been monks trained 
in the schools of the Catholic Church. Mantz had had a university edu- 
cation. His hymn, Number 6, presents clearly the distinctive teachings of 
the Swiss Brethren. He strongly insists on freedom of conscience. Even 
Christ, he says, compels no one to follow him. 


Christus thut niemand zwingen 

Zu seiner Herrlichkeit, 
Allein wird’s dem gelingen, 

Der willig ist bereit, 
Durch rechten Glaub und wahre Tauf 
Wuerkt Buss mit reinem Herzen, 
Dem ist der Himmel kauft. 


Mantz is particularly shocked at the idea that anyone who professes to 
follow Jesus Christ should be capable of hatred and envy. 
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Der’n man jetzt viel thut finden 
Wohl auf der Erden weit, 
Die Gottes Wort verkuenden, 
Stehn doch in Hass und Neid, 
Kein’ goettlich Liebe sie nicht hond .. . 


Mantz wishes to follow his Master in showing love to everyone. 


Christum den will ich preisen, 
Der alle G’dult erzeigt, 
Thut uns gar freundlich weisen 
Mit seiner Gnad geneigt, 
Beweisst die Lieb an jederman, 
Nach seines Vaters Arte, 
Welch’s kein falscher thun kan. 


The negative application of the law of love is that the Christian can hate 
no one, strike no one, cannot take human life even in self defense. 


Christus thut Niemand hassen, 
Auch seine Diener nit, 

Bleiben auf rechter Strassen, 
Nach ihres Herren Tritt. 

Das Licht des Lebens hond sie bey ihm, 
Freuen sich dess von Herzen, 

Ist aller Frommen Sinn. 


Die Neid und Hass erzeigen, 
Moegen nicht Christen seyn 

Und sich zum Boesen neigen, 
Schlagen mit Faeusten drein. 

Laufen vor Christo wie Moerder und Dieb, 
Unschuldig Blut vergiessen, 

Ist alles falsche Lieb. 


With a few exceptions the hymns numbered ten to forty-four, are really 
ballads, detailing martyrdoms of one or more of the Swiss Brethren from 
the organization of the group in 1525 and continuing to 1566. Several of 
the hymns present in considerable detail the story of a capture, trial, con- 
viction, and execution. The questions asked at the trial usually sought to 
bring out the attitude of the accused toward oral confession, the mass and 
infant baptism. The earlier hymns deal with incidents occurring in 
Switzerland or South Germany, later ones refer to Cologne, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, or Leeuwarden, the capital of Friesland. 

One of the hymns which conforms most nearly to the ballad in style, 
spirit, and metrical form is Number 22, composed, so the headnote states, 
by (or about) Georg Ladenmacher and Wilhelm von Kepfel. Internal 
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evidence points to the year 1562 as the date of the events recorded. The 
forty-five quatrains narrate clearly, and with less than the usual sixteenth 
century circumlocution, the arrest, imprisonment, and execution of the 
one Brother, George, and the unsuccessful attempt of the authorities to per- 
suade and frighten the young nobleman, William, to recant. The ballad 
opens with a prayer: 


Herr, thu mir auf die Lefzen mein, 
Dass mein Mund moeg verkuenden 

Das Lob und Preis in deiner G’mein, 
Jetzt und zu allen Stunden. 


William was led into the dungeon where another prisoner lay. 


Da ward manch Netz und Strick gelegt, 
Zu fangen unser Leben. 

Dem Herren sey der Preiss gesagt, 
Er hat sie lassen fehlen. 


Neither flattery, threats, nor offers of money or position moved them. 


Der Graff verhiess dem Georgen Geld, 
Sein Magd zu einem Weibe, 

So fern er nur abweichen woelt, 
Bey der Wahrheit wolt er bleiben. 


Er sprach: Dein Magd, dein Gut und Geld 
Mag mich zu Gott nicht bringen. 

Ein bessers hab ich mir erwaehlt, 
Darnach hoff ich zu ringen. 


From the dungeon they were led into the high hall of the count’s palace 
and finally to the banks of the Rhine where they were to be drowned. Here 
George prays for his persecutors: 


Ja Herr ich bitt von Herzen Grund, 
Thus ihn’n zur Suend nicht rechnen, 

Die doch nicht wissen was sie thund, 
Drum thus an ihn’n nicht raechen. 


Sie meynen dir zu dienen dran, 
Und dich damit zu ehren. 

Herr gib du’s ihn’n recht zu verstahn, 
Dass sie sich zu dir kehren. 


After the count’s men had tied the hands and feet of the prisoners together 
William thought that he would soon be in heaven with his Lord. For 
some reason they released him but George went to a martyr’s death: 
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Drauf legt er seinen Hut gleich ab, 
Und ist also gestorben, 

Der Rhein ward seinem Fleisch ein Grab, 
Die Kron hat er erworben. 


To be so near death and yet to be saved by an almost miraculous change in 
the mind of his persecutors made a profound impression on young 
William. 
Also hond wir mit Loewen wild, 
Und mit Woelfen gerungen, 
Der Herr war unser Schutz und Schild, 
Darum ists uns gelungen. 


The hymn closes with an apostrophe to the city of Cologne exhorting the 
city to desist from its persecutions of the saints: 


O Coellen, Coellen an dem Rhein! 
Wann wilt [sic!] du einst satt werden 
Des Bluts der Heilgen Gottes fein, 
Die du toedtest auf Erden? . . . 


Drum lass von deinem Wueten ab, 
Und thu dein Suend bekennen, 

Sonst wird die Hoell werden dein Grab, 
Ewig Feuer wird brennen. 


The headnote to the poem states that it may be sung to the tunes: “Ich 
sah den Herrn von Falckenstein,” or “Es ging ein Fraeulein mit dem 
Krug.” The tone of high religious enthusiasm running through the forty- 
five stanzas probably made these secular tunes seem not inappropriate. 

Most of the martyr hymns in the first part of the volume are similar to 
Number 22 in tone and spirit. On more than one occasion the quiet, in- 
offensive, but determined attitude of the Swiss Brethren who were on trial 
excited the admiration and sympathy of the crowd and even of the ofh- 
cials. More than one hangman resigned his position rather than carry out 
the orders of his superiors. In Hymn 21 the hangman attempted to com- 
fort the two condemned Brethren: 


Als ihn der Henker band mit Sitt, 
Sprach er zur selben Stunde, 

Liebe Maenner erschroecket nit, 
Christus ward auch gebunden. 


The steward (Rentmeister) rebuked him for his words of sympathy and 
encouragement but the incident made such a profound impression upon 
all the officials that after the prisoners were beheaded the steward, disre- 
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garding the custom of leaving executed criminals unburied, ordered the 
crowd to remain and to assist with the burial. 


Als nun ihr Haeupter abgericht 
Begehrts Volk heim zu jagen. 

Der Rentmeister sprach: Lauffet nicht, 
Helft die Frommen begraben. 

Sie sind nicht g’storben um Uebelthat, 

Sind keine Dieb noch Moerder quat, 
Waren fromm von Leben und Sitten, 

Hatten nur solchen Glauben an, 

Den Herren und Fuersten nicht verstohn, 
Drum haben sie gelitten. 


The remainder of the hymns in the first part (hymns 45-80 inclusive) deal 
chiefly with doctrinal subjects such as the communion and how it should 
be observed, infant baptism, the future glory of the church, Christian 
charity, the church, and the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost. There is also a 
hymn of the seasons and several hymns of mourning. 

The second part of the book beginning with hymn Number 80 is chiefly 
devotional in character. These hymns, Number 80 to Number 140, are 
those used chiefly by the Amish congregations of the present time. 

Many hymns of the Ausbund are sung to traditional tunes, both secular 
and religious. Number 4, for instance, is to be sung to the tune “Herzog 
Ernst.” Number 8, says the note, “Gehet im Ton, wie man die sieben Wort 
singt. Oder im Jacobs Ton; oder: Lieber Vater, wie bist, etc.” Number 11, 
“There is a Sheepfold” etc., or “Although I now am wretched quite.” 
Number 22, as pointed out above, goes to the tune “I saw the Lord of 
Falkenstein,” or “There went a maiden with the Jug.” Number 35, “The 
forest leaves have fallen” or “All ye who suffer persecution and trial.” 
Number 83 and Number 115, “As morning dawns one hears the crowing 
cocks.” Number 124, “I stood one morning secretly.” Numbers 89, 100, and 
109, “Ein Bluemlein auf der Heyde.” 

Other tunes were taken from other hymns: “Awake in God’s dear 
name”; “Out of my need I cry to Thee”; “O Lord my God be gracious”; 
“Come unto me, speaks God’s dear Son”; “Christ, thou art the splendid 
day”; “Ein feste Burg is unser Gott”; “Nun danket Gott von Herzen”; 
“Waer Gott nicht mit uns diese Zeit”; “Happy he, who stands in the fear 
of God”; “O God! to whom shall I complain”; “O Son of David, hear 
my prayer.” 

Tunes have never been printed in the Amish hymnals and the Amish of 
the present day do not know one written note from another. All the tunes 
have been handed down from mouth to ear in true ballad fashion for 
twelve or fourteen generations. Naturally during this long period the 
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tunes may have changed slightly, but although there is little moving 
about among the Amish, congregations in different sections sing the tunes 
in the same way. 

Although the Amish never attempt to notate the tunes, historians have 
made various attempts to reduce them to writing. In the earlier part of the 
century, when Dr. C. Henry Smith, then of Goshen College, wrote his 
book, Mennonites of America, he enlisted the aid of Mr. J. W. Yoder, now 
of Juniata College, at Huntington, Pennsylvania, in notating two of the 
tunes to be printed in his book. In 1938, Mr. Alan Lomax, assistant in 
charge of the archives of American Folk Song in the Library of Congress, 
recorded ten or twelve hymns near Goshen, Indiana. The tunes of some 
of these hymns are reminiscent of the Gregorian chant; others, if they are 
speeded up somewhat, bear a close resemblance to German folk tunes. A 
graduate student in the Northwestern University School of Music is at 
present making an intensive study of the tunes under expert guidance, 
The Amish, however, are wary of a study of their tunes for the amuse- 
ment of the “world” and one Amishman a few weeks ago asked a student 
whether he too believed that the Amish hymn tunes had been communi- 
cated by the Holy Spirit. 

The special claim of the Amish to the interest of the folklorist rests on 
several points. First, the Amish have preserved a simple sixteenth century 
German peasant tradition in the midst of our complex American society. 
In dress, in manners, in folk ways, in language, in forms of religious wor- 
ship, they still preserve the tradition of the better type of Christian peasant 
farmer of the German Palatinate, of Alsace-Lorraine, and of colonial 
Pennsylvania. Second, they use the sixteenth century German hymnal, 
containing hymns composed by their martyr forefathers in the best six- 
teenth century German folk-poetry tradition. And third, they still sing 
those hymns to the same tunes to which their Swiss Brethren forebears 
sang them over four centuries ago. 

Following are several transcriptions of Amish tunes. The first tune 
printed below was notated by Mr. Arthur W. Roth, who became fa- 
miliar with a number of the Amish tunes by attending the Amish church 
services in southeastern Iowa.’ This hymn, called by the Amish the Lob- 
Gesang, is sung as the second hymn in every Amish church service in 
America. This hymn, Number 131 on page 770 of the Aushund, is one of 
the shorter hymns, having only four seven-line stanzas. Mr. Roth states 
that pages of explanation would be necessary to instruct anyone in sing- 
ing the hymns as the Amish sing them. No one, he says, has yet written 
these tunes in conventional music score and even if it were possible to do 
so, it would be impossible to teach anyone to reproduce their tone and spirit 


7 The notation was prepared for publication by Mr. John Friesen, of Goshen, Indiana. 
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accurately. The Amish sing them with a depth of sincerity, a feeling of 
true Christian piety, difficult to imitate. It is literally true, as the Amish 
insist, that even if anyone should know the tunes, he could not sing them 
as the Amish do. Anyone wishing to reproduce the tunes must, first of all, 
be sincere in trying to know and understand the Amish people. He must 
understand and feel the context of the words. And in order to know and 
understand the Amish, Mr. Roth insists that one must spend time with 
them in their worship service and also read all available true material (not 
fiction) dealing with their background. 
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The second transcription is of the same tune as it is sung by the Amish 
of northern Indiana. It was made by Professor Walter E. Yoder of Goshen 
College, from a recording made by Mr. Alan Lomax referred to above. 
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This hymn was sung for Mr. Lomax by two Amish hymn-leaders (Vor- 
saenger), Mr. Eli Bontrager and Mr. John Oesch, of Middlebury, Indiana, 
on April 13, 1938. Professor Yoder states that when one hears an Amish 
congregation sing these tunes, he notes that there is freedom in the inter- 
pretation of the melody. One hears passing notes and embellishments in 
some voices, but not in all. This practice, no doubt, is a carry-over from 
the ancient method of singing plain song chants. 
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The third transcription, also by Professor Yoder, was notated from an- 
other of Mr. Lomax’s recordings, made at the same time and place as 
the second. This third transcription is of the tune to Hymn Number 70 on 
page 385 of the Ausbund. Only the first four lines of a seven-line stanza 
are given here. The writer of this article heard an Amish congregation, 
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near Goshen, Indiana, sing this really beautiful melody at their Christmas 
service on December 18, 1938. 
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FOLK SONGS OF CHICAGO NEGROES 


BY Muriet Davis LoncIn1 


Chicago negroes are products of the south. Lured northward after the 
last war by promises of jobs, they arrived in ever-increasing numbers, clus- 
tered together in one particular locality, and started living afresh in an 
environment utterly new to them. Because they have had almost no con- 
tact with their white neighbors, who practice a strict isolationist policy, a 
number of their cultural phenomena, barred from the normal process of 
assimilation with previously established culture traits, remain wholly for- 
eign to whites. For this reason there are songs that are not heard outside 
the bounds of the very much down-at-the-heel negro community. An at- 
tempt was made to discover whether these songs were products of their 
dismal Chicago environment, or whether, along with “chittlin’s” and Holy 
Rollers, they were brought up from the south. 

A fairly high percent of the lyrics of these songs express the singer’s 
intentions to leave his present locale, and to go far away. This leaning 
towards “escape” themes is not, however, the reflection of an unfriendly 
northern environment, as all the singers encountered declared that their 
songs were composed in the south. That many songs do incorporate a 
longing to go away, however, may be due to some subconscious process of 
selection on the part of the migrant-songsters. 

The fact that there were no doubts in the minds of the singers as to the 
southern origin of their songs was deemed sufficient external reason to 
presume that they did come from below the Ohio river. There is also rich 
internal evidence that the south cradled these songs. Intimate, but not 
nostalgic, references to southern towns and trains (Memphis, Birmingham, 
Macon, Atlanta, “M & O”, Dixie Flyer, etc.) crop up repeatedly, and there 
is mention of the cotton gin, mountain jack (jackass), muddy water and 
muddy shoes (presumably concomitant with a Mississippi delta existence), 
a flood, mountains, etc. Nowhere, however, does there appear any refer- 
ence to the salient features of Chicago negro life, e.g. the stockyards, where 
large numbers of negroes are employed, South Park Avenue, dwelling- 
place of the colored elite, the policy games, with which the negro district 
bristles, the dirty, exorbitantly-priced tenements, nearby Lake Michigan, or 
the flat, smoky landscape. 

Folk songs came to the north in two ways: on phonograph records and 
on the lips of the migrants. A Chicago song’s similarity to its earlier, 
southern version depends on its method of con¥eyance. Carried to north- 
ern hearers by gramophone, the verses will remain intact until local or 
personal modifications are made. 
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This mechanical aid to the spreading of folk songs is undertaken by 
recording companies who make “race records.” Sending scouts to find 
negroes who have gained community fame with their singing of colored 
songs (and who usually accompany themselves on a battered guitar or 
banjo), the enterprising recording companies secure local bards to make 
recordings of their best known songs. Without written music, for they 
improvise the minor-keyed melodies as they go along, and without writ- 
ten words, for these songs have never been captured in pen and ink, the 
singers perform for the welcome greenbacks that await them.’ Occa- 
sionally, a sophisticated white dance-band leader chances upon a recording, 
and introduces it to his socialite audience. 

Not all the songs, of course, have been recorded, and when they are 
carried up in the classic folk song tradition—singer face-to-face with 
audience—the changes they undergo are nothing short of amazing. Tragic 
songs become meaningless ditties, phrases are twisted, words phonetically 
similar to those in earlier versions but having different meanings are in- 
serted, verses are truncated or elongated till the songs can barely be recog- 
nized as having the same origin.” 

Blues, particularly, take on chameleon-like characteristics when one 
attempts to affix them to as stable a medium as paper, for they are intimate 
and individual pieces that change with the personality of the singer. This 
mutability is apparent not only in the words, which are changed to fit 
particular states of mind,° but also in the tunes which vary with each 
individual singer. 

The fact that Chicago negroes have come from widely separated sec- 
tions in the south accounts for the varying versions of any particular song 
that may be heard in different sections of the community, and it explains, 
as well, some groups knowing songs of which others are ignorant. Hence, 
it is difficult to check the currency of any particular song. For instance, a 
group from the Creole section of Louisiana sings merry little ditties, partly 
in English, partly in a very provincial French (so provincial, in fact, that 
the French phrases were transcribed phonetically, as the singer, as well as 
the transcriber, was ignorant of their meaning). 


1]n several large southern cities where the recording firms have headquarters, unsolicited 
negroes that could put some money to good use sometimes apply for auditions. 

2 For example, the northern counterpart of a song in a southern blues collection may have 
phrases that are identical with those in the southern version, but which make no sense in the 
changed context of the northern song. 

8 Further changes are wrought thus: if in the singing of a song, a line is forgotten, pat 
phrases or formulas are inserted, e.g. “that’s all right, mama, that’s all right for you, just any- 
thing you do”, or “I believe to my soul... .” 
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HIPPY TIE YO CHER 


I got a hippy tie yo cher, 
I got a hippy tie yo cher, 
I got a hippy tie yo cher, 
I got a hippy tie yo cher. 


Somebody stole my gal, cher, 
Somebody stole my gal. 


Comay sie yea nay, 
Comay sie yea nay, 
Comay sie yea nay, 
Comay sie yea. 


LAFAYETTE 


I love my Lafayette, 

My Lafayette love me, 

I love my Lafayette, 

And my Lafayette love me. 


I’m goin’ to Lafayette, 

And no one’s goin’ to turn me ’round; 

I’m goin’ to Lafayette 

To see my high-hat brown. (Incomplete) 


“Who made them up?” the thirteen-year old girl who contributed the 
two above songs was quizzed. 

“Oh, the French people down where I come from sing ’em,” she replied. 

“Do you mean white French people or colored people with some French 
ancestors or what?” the writer persisted. 

“Oh, they’re all mixed up,” she giggled, “they’re a little bit of every- 
thing.” 

The following “John Henry” fragment is a greatly corrupted version (if 
any version of a folk song can ever be called corrupted) of what is, per- 
haps, the most universally known negro folk song. 


John Henry was a low man, 

And the mountains ten miles high. 

John Henry so low and the mountains so high, 
That he laid down his hammer and cried, 
And he laid down his hammer and cried. 


John Henry told his captain 

That a man is nothing but a man. 

Before I'll let this steel go down, 

I would die with the hammer in my hand. 
I would die with the hammer in my hand. 
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The blues comprise the greater portion of the songs; they are complaints 


about faithless or harsh lovers, nagging women, and express in most cases 
a desire to “get even” with the heartless one. 


MEAN AND MISTREATIN’ 


You’se a dirty mistreater, 

And you mistreats me all the time; 
And I give you my money, 

But you don’t pay me no mine. 
You’se a mean, mistreatin’ mama, 
And you don’t mean me no good, 
But that’s all right, baby, 

I'll be the same way if I could. 


You’se a no good weed; 

I’m gonna let the cows come and moo you down, 

If you don’t take heed, good baby, 

Make the police run you out of town. 

You can mistreat me here, but you can’t when I get home. 
I got somebody there 


For to make you leave me alone. 
THAT’LL NEVER HAPPEN NO MO’ # 
That'll never happen no mo’, 
That'll never happen no mo’. 


She whipped me from the kitchen back to the do’ 


But that'll never happen no mo’. 


MUDDY WATER BLUES 


I'd rather drink muddy water and be sleeping like a log, 
Than to be living with you, treated like a dog. (Incomplete) 


THE M AND O BLUES 


My baby’s gone and she won’t be back no mo’. 

She left me this morning and she caught that M and O. 
I’m goin’ to buy me a ticket just as Jong as I am tall, 
Goin’ down town and git that Cannon Ball. 


Look’y here, baby, what you want me to do? 


I'll do anything in this wide, round world to satisfy you. 


' Sung 


™ 


vy a negro musician, Blind Blake. 
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I'M GOIN’ AWAY, BABY, TO WEARY YOU OFF MY MIND 


I’m goin’ away, baby, to weary you off my mind, 
You keep me worried and bothered all the time. 

I’ve tried everything just to satisfy you, 

I’ve tried everything just to satisfy you, 

I'm goin’, I’m goin’, cryin’ ain’t gonna make me stay, 
The mo’ you cry, the farther you drive me away. 


WHY DON’T YOU QUIT THAT DOGGIN’ ME? 


Why don’t you quit that doggin’ me? 
Dog me in the morning, dog me at night, 
I can tell you something, baby, 

That is little too tight. 

Now, baby, quit that doggin’ me. 


Little old woman, long tall woman, too, 

I ain’t gonna tell my long, tall mama 
What my little old mama do. 

Wasn’t for high brown and powder 

And the store-bought hair, 

The Chicago women couldn’t go nowhere. 
Now, baby, quit that doggin’ me. 


Some people goes to Memphis 

Just to see the town, 

But I goes to Memphis 

To do my runnin’ round. 

So now, baby, quit that doggin’ me. 


ME AND MY BABY 


Me and my baby just making friends, 

Lord have mercy, she done caught me wrong again. 

Now, baby, you done caught me wrong again. 

I have a little money, but I have none to spend, 

But Lord have mercy, baby, you done caught me wrong again. 
Now, Lord, you done caught me wrong again. 


The people’s all talking bout something I done, 

But lookee here, baby, I just only have my fun. 

I ain’t makin’ no cotton, 

I have none to gin, 

But Lord have mercy, you done caught me wrong again. 
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LOUISE 
(popularized by a white dance-band leader) 


I believe to my soul, baby, somebody been fishin’ in my pond, 
And been catching all my men, and haven’t been givin’ me a one. 


Louise is the sweetest girl I know. 

She made me walk from Chicago to the gulf of Mexico. 
Lookee here, Louise, I tell you what you must do, 

You can’t love me and love another man, too. 


Louise is the sweetest girl I know. 
She made me walk from Chicago to the gulf of Mexico. 


TROUBLE IN MIND 


Trouble in mind, I’m blue, but I won’t be blue always, 

Because the sun goin’ to shine in my back door some day. 

I’m goin’ to lay my head on some lonesome railroad line, 

And let some old passenger train come and ease my wearied mind. 
My best gal done left me and it sure do grieve my mind. 


Sometime I feel like cryin’ and sometime I feel like dyin’. 

I’m goin’ down to the river, I’m goin’ to take my rocking chair, 
And if the blues don’t leave me I’m goin’ to rock on away from here. 
I’m troubled in mind, I’m blue; my poor heart is beatin’ slow. 

I’ve never been so troubled in my life befo’. 


LOW DOWN DIRTY SHAME 


It’s a low, it’s a low, it’s a low down dirty shame. 
It’s a low, it’s a low, it’s a low down dirty shame. 
I’m crazy about a married woman, ’fraid to call her name. 


She is a no good woman, she doesn’t mean no one man no good, 
She is a no good woman, she doesn’t mean no one man no good, 
I'd don’t blame you, baby, I’d be the same way if I could. 


Baby, that’s all right, baby, that’s all right for you. 
Baby, that’s all right, baby, that’s all right for you. 
Baby, that’s all right, just any old way you do. 


MUDDY SHOES 


Oh, tell me, baby, whose muddy shoes are these? 
Oh, tell me, baby, whose muddy shoes are these? 
You've got them setting right where my heart should be. Oh, yes! 
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I work all night and come home just ’fore day. 
I work all night and come home just ’fore day. 
You’se a no good woman, you’d do a man any way. Yes, yes! 


Oh, goodbye, baby, yes, I’m goin’ away. 
Oh, goodbye, baby, yes, I’m goin’ away. 
I’m leavin’ town. I’m goin’ away to stay. Yes, yes! 


Hey, hey, mama, that’s all right for you. 
Hey, hey, mama, that’s all right for you. 
Come tell your daddy what you want him to do. 


OH LAWDY, MAMA 


Oh, Lawdy, mama, the woman I love got a mouth chock full of gold, 
Oh, Lawdy, mama, great God-a-mighty now. 

The woman I love got a mouth chock full of gold. 

The woman I love got a mole below her nose. 





The woman I love she got a mole below her nose. : 
Every time she kiss me she make my blood run cold. 


MATCH BOX BLUES ® 


I just sittin’ here wonderin’ } 
Would a match box hold my clothes. 
I ain’t got so many, 

But I got so far to go. 


Lookee, here, baby, see what you done done, 
Oh, Lawd, you done made me love you, 
Now your man done come. 


——_—__ 


I’m just sittin’ here wonderin’ 
Will a match box hold my clothes. 
I ain’t got so many, 

But I got so far to go. 


Now if anybody asks you 


a 


Who composed this song, 
Tell him it’s a jet black man 
Done been here and gone. 


Now I’m just sittin’ here wonderin’ 
Will a match box hold my clothes, 
I ain’t got so many, 

But I got so far to go. } 


5 Attributed to Blind Lemon, a former preacher who went blind, and whose congregation 


“done him so bad” he started blues singing. 
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When I leave this town, 

Hang a black crepe on yo’ door; 
I won’t be dead, 

But I ain’t comin’ here no more. 


I’m just sittin’ here wonderin’ 
Will a match box hold my clothes, 
I ain’t got so many, 

But I got so far to go. 


SIXTY-ONE HIGHWAY 


Sixty-one Highway 1s the longest highway I know, 
Come from New York City to the Gulf of Mexico ® 
Many people talk about Sixty-one, 

That’s the highway I always rove. 

Lady friends and people jest couldn’t be no tow. 
Sixty-one, Sixty-one, don’t let me down here, 

There’s nobody here, no one to feel my lonesome care. 


Second version: 


Sixty-one Highway is the longest road I know, 

It takes me from New York back to old Mexico. 
The woman I love, she’s long and tall, 

She can swish that thing like a cannon ball. 

Got eyes like diamonds, her teeth shine like pearls, 
I love that woman, the best in this world. 


The second version was contributed by a woman who said the song was 
written by a friend of hers who had been a prisoner in a southern chain 
gang. Sometime later the transcriber met the friend and was given the 
first version as an example of his poetic prowess. Where and how the 
song “split up” is a matter of conjecture. 


CHAMPION’S SONG 


I hate to see that evenin’ sun go down, 

Cause it makes me think I’m on my last go-round. 

I went to the river, got me a rockin’ chair, 

So if trouble overtake, I can rock all the way from here. 
I told my baby, like the Dago told the Jew, 

If you don’t want me, cinch I don’t want you. 


6 A formula—see “Louise,” p. 101. 
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It’s really two nations that I can’t understand, 
That’s a Dago woman, and a Chinee-man. 

Now hook to your buggy, I'll pull just like a mule, 
I got a hung-down head, but still I ain’t no fool. 


I heard somebody talking and I looked around, 
Now you know I hate to see that evenin’ sun go down, 
Cause it makes me think I’m on my last go-round. 


I can stand in Bethlehem, see the light in Birmingham, 
If you ever get two womens, get yo’self in a jam. 

So now I hate to see that evenin’ sun go down, 

Cause it makes me think I’m on my last go-round. 


SCHOOL BOY BLUES 


Early one Monday morning I was on my way to school, 
Early one Monday morning I was on my way to school, 
I met a forty-year old woman; 

She made me break my mama’s rule. 


Mama tried to send me, but I threw my books away, 
Mama tried to send me, but I threw my books away, 
I said I might go tomorrow, 
But I sure ain’t goin’ today. 


You know my Tuesday woman, she lives down on Fourth and Main, 
You know my Tuesday woman, she lives down on Fourth and Main, 
You know my Wednesday woman gives me spending change. 


(probably incomplete) 


I'M SELLIN’ THAT STUFF 


I’m sellin’ that stuff, 

I’m sellin’ that stuff, 

I’m gettin’ sick and tired about tellin’ you 
About sellin’ that stuff. 


Ole lame Jane, she sold it to a baker, 
And she sold it to the butcher, 
Old lame Jane, she is sellin’ that stuff. 


(incomplete) 
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SELLIN’ THAT STUFF 


In the following song, as in many of the other blues, the lines contain 
double meaning, the below-the-surface import being of sexual connotation. 


Aunt Jane had a dance and she had a crowd, 
She sold more whisky than the law allowed; 
She’s sellin’ that stuff, 

Aunt Jane, she’s sellin’ that stuff, 

She can really break the record 

When it comes to sellin’ that stuff. 


Aunt Jane stayed out all night long, 

She didn’t come home till the break of dawn, 
She’s sellin’ that stuff, 

She can really break that record 

When it comes to sellin’ that stuff. 


Took Aunt Jane to the county jail, 
She didn’t need anybody to go her bail, 
She’s sellin’ that stuff. 


She sold some corn and she sold some gin, 

She sold it to the women and she sold it to the men. 
She’s still sellin’ that stuff, 

She’s still sellin’ that stuff. 


Uncle Jim went to jail with a heavy load, 

They give him thirty days on the county road 

For buyin’ that stuff. 

He can really break the record when it comes to buyin’ that stuff. 


Aunt Jane got a sister and her name is Lil, 

She used to sell that stuff and she’s sellin’ it still, 

That’s sellin’ that stuff, that’s sellin’ that stuff, 

That really break the record when it comes to sellin’ that stuff. 
Sell that stuff! Sell that stuff! 

She can really break the record when it comes to sellin’ that stuff. 


HESITATIN’ BLUES 


I’ve got my hesitatin’ stockings, 
And yo’ hesitatin’ shoes. 
Takes a hesitatin’ woman 

To sing the hesitatin’ blues. 
Got a nickel’s worth of coffee, 
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And a dime’s worth of rice; 
I’m gonna crucify your mother, 
Like the Jews did Christ. 

Now tell me how. long, 

Baby, will I have to wait? 


Hesitatin’ blues, they'll make me red, 
I'll believe these hesitatin’ blues 
Gonna kill me dead. 

Now, baby, how long, 

Baby, will I have to wait? 


I can’t wear no diamonds, can’t wear ring. 
But that’s not nothing, I don’t mean a thing. 
Now, how long, baby, will I have to wait? 


MILK COW BLUES? 


I wish you was dead, how can I milk you? 
You won’t back your leg. 
Now, please, Lawd, help me find my cow. 


I ain’t had no milk and butter 

Since my milk-cow been gone. 

I went down in the pasture, 

Didn’t intend to go; 

I know my milk-cow by the way she low. 
So now, Lawd, help me to find my cow. 


I was out on the plank walk, 

Heard somebody laugh, 

W’ant anything interestin’, only my milk-cow found a calf. 
So now, Lawd, help me to find my cow. 


LEFT MY GAL IN THE MOUNTAIN 


I left my gal in the mountain, 

I left her waitin’ in the rain, 

I went out to the railroad 

And I caught myself the midnight train. 


I beat my way into Georgia, 
I got myself in 


(incomplete ) 


7 Attributed to “Big Boy Fuller, a blind boy”. 
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They took me to Atlanta, 

They locked me in Atlanta jail, 
I had no one to love me, 

And I had no one to go my bail. 


I thought about my baby, 
I said I’m coming back to you 


(incomplete) 


FOUR WHITE HORSES & 


There are four white horses in a line, 
There are four white horses in a line, 
There are four white horses in a line, 
And they took away that baby mine. 


Did you ever hear that church bell tone? 
Did you ever hear that church bell tone? 
Did you ever hear that church bell tone? 
Then you know that the poor boy’s dead and gone. 


There’s a long, long lane ain’t got no end, 
There’s a long, long lane ain’t got no end, 
There’s a long, long lane ain’t got no end, 
And it’s a bad ill wind that never change. 


BLACK SNAKE MOAN ® 


I ain’t got no mama now, 
She told me late last night; 
You don’t need no daddy nohow. 


Black snake crawled in my room, 
Black snake crawled in my room, 
Some pretty mama had better come and get this black snake soon. 


That’s all right, mama, 
That’s all right, mama for you, 
That’s all right, mama, just any old way you do. 


Black snake crawl in my bed, 
Black snakes crawl in my bed, 
Sometime I, sometime I wish, mama, that I was dead. 





8 Also attributed to Blind Lemon. 


®See footnote 7. 
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PEETIE WHEET STRAW ”° 


I am Peetie Wheet Straw, the high sheriff of hell, 
I am Peetie Wheet Straw, the high sheriff of hell, 
And when I lock you up, baby, you’re locked in a dungeon cell. 


I am Peetie Wheet Straw, the devil’s son-in-law, 
I am Peetie Wheet Straw, the devil’s son-in-law, 
The woman I married, old Satan was her paw. 


My woman seemed to likeme . . 


After I married this woman, it was like being tied to a ball and chain, 
After I married this woman, it was like being tied to a ball and chain, 
It makes no difference, mama, I'll treat you nice just the same. 


BACK WATER BLUES ! 


Back water rising, comin’ all in my do’, 

I believe to my soul I can’t live here no mo’. 
Back water risin’, comin’ all in my house, 

I believe to my soul, I got to move out. 


Children screaming, mothers crying, Lord what can I do? 
Children screaming, mothers crying, Lord what can I do? 
I believe to my soul I got those back water blues. 


TRUCKIN’ MAMA 


She’s my truckin’ mama, truckin’ my blues away, 
She’s my truckin’ mama, truckin’ my blues away, 
Truck all night, truck all day, 

Come on, baby, while yo’ daddy play, 

Keep on truckin’, mama, truckin’ my blues away. 


When I’m worried, mama, there’s nothin’ I can do, 
When I’m worried, mama, there’s nothin’ I can do, 
But think about you, baby, but later I'll send for you. 





} 


10 Peetie Wheet Straw is the pseudonym of a blues singer who makes recordings. 


11 Admittedly a substitute for a forgotten phrase. 


12 Refers to a flood in the middle 1920's. 
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HOW LONG 


How long, baby, how long since that evenin’ train been gone? 
How long, babe, how long. 


Woke up this mornin’ "bout half past four, 
I call my baby, she wasn’t here no more. 


If I could holler like a mountain jack, 
I'd go up on a mountain, call my baby back. 
How long, babe, how long? 


BLACK SNAKE DREAM 


Don’t you hear the train comin’ down the railroad track? 
Don’t you hear the train comin’ down the railroad track, 
With the black smoke rollin’, comin’ from the old smoke stack? 


I gonna ride that train, eighteen coaches long, 
I gonna ride that train, eighteen coaches long, 


(incomplete) 


Negro workers of many kinds, from coal shovellers to watermelon 
venders, have songs pertaining to their occupations. The writer obtained 
only one such song:** 


LOUISIANA WATERMELON-PEDLER’S SONG 


Watermelons fresh and fine, 

Watermelons right off the vine, 

Come and get your nice, sweet watermelons, 
Only a dime! 


“Old Lost John”, known in its original state as “Long Gone”, has 
passed from deadly seriousness to childish doggerel. The song describes 
an actual event. Long John, a convict, heard that a plan was afoot to try 
out the prison’s new blood-hounds on him, and that he would be given 
the distance around the court house as a “handicap”. Planning accord- 


18 William Henry Smith, musical director of the Olivet Baptist Church in Chicago, and a 
student of his race’s songs, will soon publish a collection of “‘work songs”. 
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the trap, the others stopped. Long John escaped."* 


The 


14 Handy, W. C. Blues; An Anthology, Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 1926, p. 45. 


See also Odum and Johnson, p. 227. 


LONG GONE—earlier account 


Did you ever hear the story of long John Dean? 
A bold bank robber from Bowling Green, 

Was sent to the jailhouse yesterday, 

Late last night he made his getaway. 


Long John stood on the railroad tie 

Waiting for a freight train to come by, 
Freight train came just puffin’ and flyin’, 
Ought-a seen Long John grabbin’ that blind. 


He’s Long Gone from Kentucky, Long Gone ain’t he lucky, 
Long Gone and what I mean, he’s Long Gone from Bowling Green. 


They offered a reward to bring him back, 
Even put blood hounds on his track, 
Doggone blood hounds lost his scent, 

Now nobody knows where Long John went. 


(Sophisticated additions to this version are omitted) 


OLD LOST JOHN—later account 


Lost John sitting on a railroad track, 

Waiting for a freight train to come back. 

Freight train come back and didn’t make no stops, 
Lost John thought he had to ride on top. 

Along came a Dixie Flyer, just behind time; 

He missed the cow-catcher, but he caught the blind. 
He’s along, along gone. 


Lost John made a pair of shoes of his own, 
Best pair of shoes that ever was b’ohn, 

Heel in front and heel behind, 

Couldn’t tell which way Lost John was gwine. 
He’s along, he’s along gone. 

Quartet: Poor Lost John! 


following dance song is in the folksy square dance tradition: 


We have landed many thousands 
To turn the humble Zee, 
We have landed many thousands 
To turn the humble Zee. 
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Chorus: 


Turn that lady in the humble Zee, 
Humble Zee, humble Zee, 
Swing her all night long. 


Negro children have their own songs, too: 


Way down yonder in the city town 

Folks have to work till the sun goes down. 
Ain’t that right? Soup! Soup! 

Rabbits in their hide. Cut up their dives.'5 
Soup! Soup! 


All around Lula, pretty little Lou, 
All around Lula, pretty little Lou. 
Right back to Macon, pretty little Lou. 
Right back to Macon, pretty little Lou. 


15 Because the person who transcribed this song for the writer cannot be found, the exact 
meaning of “dives” remains a mystery. It probably, however, means “entrails”, and may have 
emerged, through some devious etymological process, from “‘deviscerate” or “divellicate”’. 
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TENNESSEE FOLK BELIEFS CONCERNING CHILDREN 
By T. J. Farr 


This study illustrates an interesting phase of the folk beliefs of Tennes. 
see, especially of the remote mountain sections. 

I have made the collection over a period of several years, and have in- 
cluded only those beliefs which have been reported to me by at least five 
different informants. 

1. Take a new born baby upstairs or to a high place to make it high- 
minded. 

2. A baby should be carried upstairs before downstairs so that it will rise 
in the world. 

3. Never toss a new born baby up in the air. If you do, it will cause the 
baby to be feebleminded. 

4. The third baby boy will be the wisest member of the family. 

5. Bald-headed babies make the brightest students. 

6. If you take a baby down hill before you take it uphill, it will go down 
in life. 

7. The stork brings babies to whoever he thinks deserves them. 

8. A child should step on its books to keep from missing its lessons. 

g. If a child sleeps with its text-book under its pillow at night, it will 
know its lesson the next day. 

10. If a baby has large ears, it will be a free-hearted person, but if it has 
small ears, it will be stingy. 

11. If a baby is born with its hands open, it will have a generous dis- 
position. 

12. If a baby does not clutch a coin that is put in its hand, it will be a 
spendthrift. 

13. If a baby keeps its hands tightly clinched, it will be stingy. 

14. Put a baby on a floor with a Bible, a deck of cards, and a silver dol- 
lar. If it picks up the Bible first, it will be a preacher; if it picks the cards 
up first, it will be a gambler; and if it picks up the dollar first, it will be a 
financier. 

15. Place a coin, a bottle, and a book before a child before it is a year 
old. If it grasps the bottle first, it will be a drunkard; if it takes the money, 
it will be a rich man; and if it takes the book, it will be a scholar. 

16. If a child’s father dies before its birth, the child will be a faith doctor. 

17. Put feathers on the floor in front of a baby girl. If she picks them 
up, she will be a good housekeeper, but if she lets them lie unnoticed, she 
will be a slovenly one. 
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18, If you crack the first louse found in a baby’s head on the bottom of 
atin cup, the baby will be a good singer. 

19. A baby born with a large mouth will be a good singer. 

20. If a child sings in bed, it will wet the bed. 

21. It is bad luck to name a baby for a dead person. 

22. To change a baby’s name after you have named it will cause it to 
have bad luck all of its life. 

23. If a child breaks a mirror, it will bring seven years of bad luck. 

24. It is bad luck to put a baby’s dress on over its head before it is a 
year old. 

25. It is bad luck to cut a baby’s hair before the baby is a year old. 

26. Always kiss a baby boy, for kisses bring good luck. 

27. It is a sign of good luck for a baby to cry when being christened. 

28. To trim a baby’s finger nails before it is a month old will cause it 
to have fits. 

29. A baby will be a thief if its finger nails are trimmed before it is a 
year old. 

30. If you bite a baby’s finger nails, it will steal when it grows up. 

31. To keep a baby from being sick, bathe it in dirty dish water. 

32. Wearing a rabbit’s foot around a baby’s neck will prevent sickness. 

33. Hang a small bag of sulphur around a baby’s neck, and it will never 
be sick. 

34. If a baby is put in the first April shower, it will always be healthy. 

35. If a new born baby has thick hair, it will be sickly. 

36. Asthma in a child may be cured by placing a lock of its hair in a 
hole of a post or tree above the child’s head. 

37. Let a chicken fly over a child’s head to cure chickenpox. 

38. To keep a baby from having colic, blow tobacco smoke on its 
stomach. 

39. To prevent colic in a baby, pour hot water into a shoe and give it to 
the baby to drink. 

40. A baby will have the colic if a teakettle boils in a room where the 
baby is. 

41. If you rock an empty cradle, the baby will have the colic. 

42. If a child has the croup, cut off a bunch of its hair and bury it on the 
east side of a creek for instant cure. 

43. To cure a very young baby of croup, tie a black silk cord around its 
neck, 

44. To cure earache, give the child marrow from the bone of a hog. 

45. Nutmeg tied around a baby’s neck will cure hives. 

46. If a child steps on a rusty nail and hurts its foot, put goose grease on 
the nail and drive it in the east side of a sycamore tree to prevent infection. 

47. A child will not have influenza if it wears sulphur in its shoes. 
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48. A child can be cured of liver complaint by having it touch its left 
foot with its right hand. 

49. To cure phthisic in a child, cut a sourwood stick as long as the child, 
and lay the stick in a dry place. The child will outgrow phthisic as it 
outgrows the stick. 

50. Make a baby cut its teeth by putting a hat on its head before it is six 
months old. 

51. To help a baby cut its teeth easily, suspend a borrowed egg in a 
paper sack from the ceiling of the room in which the baby is. 

52. The brains of a black hen rubbed on a baby’s gums will make teeth- 
ing easy. 

53. If a baby’s grandmother gives its a black hen, the baby will not cut 
its teeth hard. 

54- Put a piece of silver money on a string and tie it around the baby's 
neck to help the baby cut its teeth easily. 

55- Placing a mole’s foot around a baby’s neck will help it to cut its 
teeth easily. 

56. To help a baby cut its teeth, put the brains of a rabbit in an old sack 
or stocking and rub the baby’s gums with them. 

57. Never count a baby’s teeth for it will cause them to decay. 

58. If a baby cuts its teeth early, there will be a new baby in the family 
soon. 

59. To help a baby cut its teeth, make a string of beads out of burdock 
root and tie it on the child’s neck. 

60. A baby will be a thief if its first tooth grows into its gum. 

61. Putting the blood of a chicken into a baby’s mouth will cure thrash. 

62. To cure a baby of thrash, let a stallion snort in the baby’s face. 

63. To cure the thrash, let a baby drink water from the shoe of a man 
who has never seen his father. 

64. The seventh son of a seventh son has unusual power in curing 
thrash. 

65. A woman who has never seen her father can cure the thrash by 
blowing her breath in a baby’s mouth. 

66. A man who has had his hands in a wolf’s mouth can cure a baby 
who has the thrash by putting his hands into the baby’s mouth. 

67. If a woman marries without changing her name, she can blow her 
breath into a baby’s mouth and cure the thrash. 

68. The seventh girl in a family is able to cure thrash. 

69. A baby will never have thrash if it is carried over running water 
before it is three days old. 

70. If a woman marries without changing her name, she can make 
bread and give it to a child with the whooping cough, and the child will 
not suffer so much when whooping. 
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a1. If a baby has whooping cough, take it out to a graveyard, dig a 
hole three feet deep, hold the baby by the heels, put it in the grave and 
shake it well. This will cure the cough. 

2. Whooping cough in a baby may be cured by the use of mare’s milk. 

73. Let a child swallow three live minnows, and it will never catch 
whooping cough. 

74. To cure a child of whooping cough, make tea out of a hornet’s nest, 
sweeten with honey, and give a teaspoon to the child twice daily for four- 
teen days. 

45. If a baby is lying on the floor and someone steps over it without 
stepping back, the baby will die. 

76. If a baby doesn’t fall off the bed before it is a year old, it will not live 
to be grown. 

77. If a baby is allowed to look into the mirror before it is a year old, 
t will die. 

78. Naming a baby before it is born will cause it to die. 

79. It is a sign of death for a baby to sneeze at the table. 

80. A baby will die if it is carried in a funeral procession before it is a 


year old. 

81. If you cut a child’s hair off in March, it will die before the next 
March. 

82. If a child sheds its teeth before it is seven, it will die before it is 
eleven. 

83. If a baby smiles in its sleep, the angels are talking to it. 

84. If a baby falls off the bed before it is three months old, it will marry 
young. 

85. The new born baby will be like the first person who takes it out of 
the house. 

86. To make a baby’s hair curly, spit on it and rub it with the fingers. 

87. A baby will slobber an amount equal to the amount of water carried 
in the first bucket by the mother after the birth of the baby. 

88. When a baby starts crying, turn two shoes over to make it hush. 

89. If a woman crosses running water before the baby is a month old, 
her baby cannot possibly be kept dry. 

go. A baby will never be born in a house where peacock feathers are kept. 

gt. Tie a buckeye around a baby’s neck to keep it from becoming a 
drunkard. 

92. To remove a birthmark from a baby, rub a dead person’s hand over 
the spot. 

93. A homely baby will make a handsome grown person, and vice 
versa. 

94. The name of the parent which the baby utters first signifies that the 
baby when older will love that parent more than the other. 
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95- Bald headed babies are from superior stock. 

96. To find a baby pacifier is a sure sign that there will soon be an 
addition to the family. 

g7- A baby born on Christmas day can understand the speech of 
animals, 

g8. When a child walks backwards, it is cursing its parents. 

g9. If you place a hat on a baby’s head before the baby is a year old, it 
will not grow any more. 

100. A baby born on Sunday will be hard to control. 

101. If a baby sees itself in a mirror and laughs, it will be proud. 

102. If a baby is born with its head covered with hair, it will have very 
little when grown. 

103. Excessive crying in a baby is a sign that it will make a good man 
or woman. 

104. The number of balls on the navel string of the first child indicates 
the number of children a woman will have. 

105. To hasten the birth of a baby, beat a rattlesnake’s rattles into a 
powder and give to the mother. 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


StirH THompson, Eprror 
I 


Professor Ralph S. Boggs of the University of North Carolina spent the 
summer of 1938 in Mexico making an investigation of the present status 
of folklore collecting and research in that country. Professor Boggs felt 
the need for such an investigation as a part of his work in preparing the 
folklore section in the bibliographies for the Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies and the American section of the Volkskundliche Bibliographie. 
A considerable part of his time was spent in Mexico City, where he made 
the acquaintance of a large number of persons interested in folklore. At 
the July meeting of the Mexican Society of Anthropology he was invited to 
lecture on the present status of folklore studies in Mexico. As a result of 
interest aroused by this lecture, a sub-group of the Society has been formed 
which may result in the formation of a Mexican Folklore Society. 

Professor Boggs secured the codperation of the school authorities, so that 
the help of teachers throughout the country has been secured for collecting 
folklore. The extensive bibliography of Mexican folklore which is the 
result of this trip is to be published in the Boletin Bibliografico in Mexico 
City. 

2 

Dr. Sven Liljeblad, who is having a large part in the editing of the 
Swedish folklore collection now being published by the Gustav Adolfs 
Akademi, has been granted the Zorn Stipendium for a year’s study in 
America. Although his coming has been delayed on account of illness, he 
expects to study the research methods of various American folklorists and 
anthropologists. 


3 

The joint committee of the Association for European Ethnology and 
Folklore and of the International Congress of Folklore met in Copen- 
hagen in August, 1938, and decided to have a joint congress of the two 
organizations in Stockholm during the summer of 1940. The executive 
committee for this congress will be, in addition to the president and secre- 
tary, Georges Henri Riviére, Paris; Adolf Holbok, Leipzig; Stith Thomp- 
son, Indiana University; Jan de Vries, Leiden. 


4 
The Federal Writers’ Project has reorganized its folklore activities and 
has prepared a new Manual of Instructions under the direction of Profes- 
sor B. A. Botkin of the University of Oklahoma. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


A FurtHer Note on “SprincFieLp Mountain.” —‘Springfield Mountain,” as indi- 
cated by Grace Partridge Smith in a previous note in this journal,! without doubt 
was one of the earliest and best known songs of American ballad literature. The 
tragic tale apparently originated in western Massachusetts about 1761? when a farmer 
lad, Timothy Merrick, went out to mow, was bitten by a serpent, and subsequently 
was gathered to “Abram’s bo-oo-som.” 

Variations of the original, as suggested by Mrs. Smith, rapidly became popular and 
were printed and reprinted in many states, including New England, Vermont, Mis- 
souri, and Texas.* However, no mention was made of an Ohio variant under the title, 
“The Pizing Sarpent,” which appeared in The United States Songster, published by 
U. P. James, at 167 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, in 1836. This collection of “about one 
hundred and seventy of the most popular songs” mentions on the title page that, in 
addition to the songs contained in the American Songster, there is added “The Pizing 
Sarpent,” “Settin On a Rail,” and “Jim Brown.” 

“The Pizing Sarpent” undoubtedly is based upon the theme of “Springfield Moun- 
tain,” and as such must be included and added to the list of variants. The text of this 
Ohio variant, appearing on page 200 of The United States Songster follows: 


Near Springfield mou-oo-ountains there did dwe-e-ell, 
A lovely you-oo-uth known full well! 

Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 

Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


This lovely you-oo-uth one day did go-o-o, 
Down in the mea-a-dow for to mow. 
Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 
Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


He mow’d all rou-oo-ound, and at length did fee-e-el, 
A pizing sar-ar-pent bite his heel. 

Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 

Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


They took him ho-o-ome to Sally de-e-ear, 
It made her fee-e-el so very queer. 
Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 
Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


1 The Journal of American Folk-Lore, July-September, 1936, vol. 49, no. 193, p. 264-5. 

2 Josiah Gilbert Holland, The History of Western Massachusetts, Springfield, 1855, p. 
161-2. 

3 See bibliography of variants in JAFL, vol. 49, p. 265. 
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O! Johnny de-e-ar, why did you go-o-o 
Down in the mea-a-dow for to mow? 
Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 
Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


O Sally de-e-ar, I thought you kno-oo-ow’d 
’Twas daddy’s ha-a-ay, and it must be mow’d! 
Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 
Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


At length he di-i-ed, and gave up the gho-o-st, 
And off to Abram’s bo-oo-som he did post. 

Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 

Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


Sing-ing, sing-ing, as he we-e-ent, 

A cruel, cruel Sar-pi-ent! 
Ri turul lurul, ri turul lu-oo-rul, 
Ri turul lu-oo-rul, ri turul la! 


This version, I believe, has not as yet been recorded as another variant of “Spring- 
field Mountain.” It deserves to be added to Mrs. Smith’s excellent original note. 


MiAMI UNIVERSITY Puiip D. Jorpan. 
Oxrorp, OHIO 


Some Jump Rope RuyMes FROM Iowa.—Every spring as soon as snow and puddles 
have disappeared from sidewalks and playgrounds, and the boys appear with sacks of 
marbles, shouting the curious argot that accompanies their games of alley-pot and 
ring-taw, the girls get out their lengths of clothes line or trot down to the ten-cent- 
store for a new jump rope, perhaps with a whistle in one handle. In no time at all 
the neighborhood is filled with the tap of agile feet and the murmur of rhymes with 
sharply marked accents, all punctuated with squeals of excited laughter or shouts of, 
“you missed,” and consequent bickering. Boxers may skip rope in intricate ways to 
keep muscles flexible; obese bankers may puff heavily up and down in the hope of 
taking off an extra pound of flesh, but the true artist at jumping rope always does it, 
whether alone or in a group, to the rhythm of a verse that is common property of the 
group but which may be varied into infinite patterns by the whim or cleverness of the 
jumper. 

Jumping may be of two sorts of course. One may jump alone, swinging the rope 
herself, or one may jump while two others turn a longer rope. The latter method has 
the advantage of permitting a far greater number of changes of posture and position 
than the former, but obviously it also requires a degree of codrdination among three 
people far more elaborate than that required in solo jumping. The rhymes make 
easy that codrdination at the same time that they give necessary directions to both 
jumpers and turners. Here is, e.g., one of the most popular ones, “Dolly Dimples” 
chanted as the rope is turned with moderate speed: 
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Dolly Dimples walks like this! (Feet apart as if straddling) 
Dolly Dimples talks like this! (“Mama”) 

Dolly Dimples throws a kiss! 

Dolly Dimples makes a miss! (Kicks the rope) 


Of the same class but much more elabor ate is Tedd Bear, in which the jum T 
J pe 
perfor ms each task while jumping at about the same tempo as above: 


Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, turn around. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, touch the ground. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, sew your shoes. (Touch one foot with one hand) 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, read the news. (Hold hands before face) 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, go up stairs. (Knees high as if climbing stairs) 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, say your prayers. (Hands folded before face) 
Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, turn out the light. (Hand over head) 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, say Good night. (Jump out) 


The process of variation works quickly. New children who have moved in from other 
communities or the inventiveness of clever local inhabitants are responsible for such 


variants as the following, likewise mimetic, of course: 


Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, eat a banana. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, play the piano. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, go get a book. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, hang it on a hook. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, go to school. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, sit on a stool. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, read a book. 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, look! look! look! (Pepper, i. e. very fast) 


Another, similar, type calls for a higher degree of coordination between jumper and 
turners. In “Blue Bells” the rope is swung back and forth while the jumper hops over 
it singing 

Blue bells, cockle shells 
Easy, Aisy, O - ver! 
and on the “Over” the rope is swung all the way around. Then the process is repeated 
with an 
Easy, Aisy—Un - der! 
at which the jumper stoops as the rope is swung over her head. Or there is 
Red, White, and Blue; 
Stars shine over you. 
at which the jumper bows down in like fashion. 
Of somewhat the same type is “Handy Spandy,” which perhaps bears some remote 


connection to the nursery rhyme of that name. 


Handy Spandy, Jack a Dandy, I pop in. 
Handy Spandy, Jack a Dandy, I pop down. 
Handy Spandy, Jack a Dandy, I pop up. 
Handy Spandy, Jack a Dandy, I pop out. 
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By no means, however, is mimesis the only appeal of these rhymes. Many of them, 
especially those chanted in solo, are used for the purpose of divination, especially with 
respect to that one matter traditionally dear to the maiden’s heart, love and marriage. 
The simplest of this type consists simply in reciting a list of nouns with the under- 
standing that one’s fate is decided by the word upon which one misses. First the lover 
is decided upon: 

Rich man, Poor man, 
Beggar man, Thief, 
Doctor, Lawyer, 
Merchant, Chief. 
/or Indian Chief/ 
Then the house: 
Big house, Little house, 
Pigpen, Barn. 
Castle, Hotel, 
Any old farm. 
The costume: 
Silk, satin, calico, rags. 
(and, probably a local addition) 
Shoes, slippers, overshoes, rubbers. 


There are almost endless adaptations of this theme; the kind of ring or other jewelry, 
the number of children, etc. 
But more pointed are the rhymes that try to arrive at the name of the future 
husband: 
Strawberry shortcake, Huckleberry pie; 
What are the initials of your young guy? 


Whereupon follow the letters of the alphabet, with great racking of memory or dis- 
play of satiric bent to find a name of which the letter on which she misses is the 
initial. Sometimes only the alphabet is recited without the preliminary rhyme. 

Not quite divination but somewhat akin to it are such as “Cinderella”: 


Cinderella 

Dressed in yellow 

Went upstairs to kiss her fellow. 
How many kisses did she give him? 


The kisses are counted out until the jumper misses. Of the same sort is: 


Down in the valley where the green grass grows 
There sits Mary, blushing like a rose. 

Along comes Maynard and kissed her on the nose. 
How many times did he kiss her? 


Or the lamentable story of: 


Rickey Wilson sat on a pin. 
How many inches did it go in? 
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And the tribute to vanity in: A 
Grace, Grace, dressed in lace, ; 
Went upstairs to powder her face. 
How many boxes did she use? 
Or domestic tragedy in the following two: 
Mrs. Brown T 
She went to town. if 
She had a nickle; ul 
She bought a pickle. y 
The pickle was sour; a 
She bought a flower. th 
The flower was yellow; m 
She gave it to her fellow. th 
Her fellow was sick; 
She gave him a kick. 
How many kicks did she give him? 
Mrs. Day made a cake. ‘. 
The cake was soggy; a 
She fed it to her doggy. 7 
The doggy ate the cake; bi 
He got the stomach-ache. pt 
How many days did he have it? 
Almost anything will do as an introduction for the counting, but the more grotesque 
B 
Finally, there are jest-narratives like “Down by the River.” ol 
Down by the river . 
Down by the sea, th 
Johnny broke a milk bottle ~ 
And blamed it onto me. sf 
I told Ma; s 
Ma told Pa. 
Johnny got a licking; D 
So ha, ha, ha. ut 
Which gives perhaps the characteristic feminine touch. i 
As one would expect, the process of adaptation and creation goes on steadily. 
Names of playmates are introduced; verbal variations occur when children are not T 
too conscious of rhymes; new rhymes are said to develop, such as: al: 
1¢ 
Many horses in a pen. Pr 


How many are there? t 
I-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-70. F 
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A six year old assures me she made this up—but she may be mistaken. The defi- 
nitely constant element seems to be the rhythm, which remains sharp and clear 
whether /argo or presto, piano or forte, which last it usually is. 


UnIversITY OF Iowa J. W. AsHTON. 


Iowa City, Iowa 


A CHARM OF THE GULF oF Mexico SponcE FisHErs.—The Greek sponge fishers at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, have some very interesting customs and superstitions. For 
instance, the fishermen will not start out to sea on Tuesday, because they consider it 
unlucky to start any enterprise on a Tuesday. Neither will they leave port in any new 
year before Epiphany. When the sponge fishers see the funnel of a cyclone, they carve 
a cross on the mast of the ship and then stick a knife into it. This saves them from 
the fury of the storm. The person who performs this charm is committing a sin and 
must do some form of penance. The fishermen do not hesitate, however, to resort to 
this charm when in danger. 

ANDERSON COLLEGE Ereen Evita Doerrine. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


To Come To Fetcu Firt.—The fact that the proverb “he came to fetch fire” (that 
is, he came for a moment and then left) is still alive in sections of America will be a 
surprise to many. Students of Chaucer know it as part of a remark made by Pandarus 
in the fifth book of Troilus and Criseyde when he berates Troilus for wishing to 
break the rules of hospitality and leave Sarpedon’s home sooner than he had 
promised: 

Be we comen hider 
To fecchen fir, and rennen hom ayein? ? 


But from the fact that, when editors come to the expression they usually explain it,? 
one would judge that only rarely is it known to people today. 

It should be a pleasure to students, then, to learn that in scattered areas the proverb 
is still a living one. Many persons in the South know it, particularly persons living in 
the country. My own knowledge of it comes from conversations mostly with Virginia 
teachers, especially those from the rural districts. Because of limited travel I cannot 
speak for other sections of America. But I would be surprised if it were not known 
in many places. One informant tells me that he heard it in Ashfield, Mass., in 1934. 

The proverb is mentioned in Hazlitt but not explained.’ It is also in the Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs, well explained, (though refererice to it in the index 
under “fetch” happens to be omitted).4 


ILI. 484-5. 

* E. g., Robinson: “A man who borrows fire must hurry home with it.” F. N. Robinson, 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933), 946. Cf. 
also R. K. Root, The Book of Troilus and Criseyde (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1926), 538; and Rev. W. W. Skeat, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1894), V:497. 

3 W.C. Hazlitt, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (London, 1907), 468. 

*'W. G. Smith and Janet E. Heseltine (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935), 599. 
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Variants of the phrase are “to come to fetch a chunk of fire” and “to come to fetch 
a coal of fire.” 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ATCHESON L. HENcu. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Note oN THE Dyeinc oF halb Leinich aMoNG THE PENNSYLVANIA-DuTcH oF 
Onrario.—The Pennsylvania-Dutch Mennonites and Amish of Western Ontario wear 
at the present day a species of Quaker costume similar to that worn by their forebears 
in Pennsylvania. The men confine themselves to the use of black, but the women 
frequently prefer lilac textiles. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
however, when housewives wove and dyed the cloth used in the making of clothing, 
the men and boys were often attired in more gaudily colored apparel. I refer to 
garments made of cloth known as halb Leinich,’ which was exceedingly popular in 
Waterloo County about a century ago. This fabric is as typically Pennsylvania-Dutch 
Mennonite as the plaid is Scottish. 

If we exclude a coarse, uncolored linen, which was sometimes referred to as halb 
Leinich, used chiefly for towels, sheets, and pillow-cases,? only two designs were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of halb Leinich. One pattern was a combination of two 
colors, natural and yellow, the other, a checkered pattern of natural, yellow, and blue. 
The former is not unlike other homespun fabrics of the district; but the latter is of 
a more complex design. It is not dissimilar to some gaudy woolen scarfs, consisting of 
innumerable squares, each of which is half blue and half yellow (orange in the 
specimen in my possession): the outline of each block is of natural color. The yellow 
dye, which often approaches a light orange, was obtained from the flower of the 
golden-rod.* The blue was obtained by combining two dyes, the yellow of the golden- 
rod and a green from saibatsl commonly called sow’s ears.* A little human urine was 
added to the dyeing solution to make the colors fast.5 

The writer of this article, aided by several associates, conducted a rather extensive 
search for specimens of this cloth. None could be found in the section of Ontario in 
which the Mennonite immigrants established their first Canadian homes, the German 
Company Tract, which is situated in the fertile Grand River Valley between the 
village of Doon and the town of Elmira. So rare is the fabric that no mention of it is 
made in the extensive collections of Mennonite books and manuscripts in the Kitch- 
ener Public Library and the Waterloo Historical Society Museum, and recognized 
authorities on the weaving and dyeing arts of the Canadian Mennonites had not even 
heard of halb Leinich.® Finally, however, two fine examples of this material were 
located near Port Elgin, Ontario, on the shores of Lake Huron, over a hundred miles 
from Waterloo County, the centre of the Mennonite settlement.? The aged farmer in 


1 Pennsylvania-Dutch for Aalb Leinen. 

2 This information was obtained from Mrs. J. H. Wiederhold, Kitchener, Ontario. 

3 This information was secured from Mr. E. L. Ziegler, Waterloo, Ontario. 

4 This information was secured from Miss Ellen Higgins, Waterloo. 

5 The specimens referred to in this note show no signs of having faded. 

6 B. Mabel Dunham, Letter to ]. F. Doering (Kitchener, October 1, 1936). 

7 The writer wishes to acknowledge his debt to Mr. E. L. Ziegler, for securing the samples 
of halb Leinich. 
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whose possession the fabrics were found recalled the use of this material by Ontario 
pioneers, saying that the cloth “wore like iron.” He added, in a jocular vein, “And 
did it itch!” 

ANDERSON COLLEGE JoHN FrepERIcK DOoERING. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


A VeRMoNT VARIANT OF “THE Froc’s Courtinc.”—For the past forty years, a great 
grandmother in the Middle West, now “going on” one hundred years of age, has 
rocked her grandchildren and great grandchildren to the song of the frog who 
married the mouse (“The Frog’s Courting”). When questioned recently, she was 
uncertain when she learned this nursery rhyme but said she had heard it “time with- 
out number” in her young days in Vermont from her stepmother, a native of Con- 
necticut. This remark dates her version back in the early 1840's since the stepmother 
arrived in the family in 1844, or thereabouts, when the six little girls who were to be 
her future charges were at the age par excellence for nursery tales. Sometime before 
my informant was twenty years of age, she had left her native state for permanent 
residence elsewhere. 

Her version is somewhat different from the American variants that I have exam- 
ined, particularly in the burden which follows a two-line stanza with refrain after 


the following pattern: 


Froggie would a-wooing go, 
Heigho, says Rollie (Rowley) 
Se ce a (?) 
With a ringtum pully metty kimo 
With a rowley powley gammon and spinach, etc. 

Chorus: 

Kimo nero, delbo shero, 

Kimo nero, kimo; 

String strum, pum-a-diddle, 

Larry barry dig dag. 

Ring tum pully metty kimo. 


Just what incidents were preserved in the continuity of this particular variant is a 
question since the stanzas have gone from my informant with the years. The few 
she remembers have to do with the arrival of the frog, the spinning mouse, the wed- 
ding supper (“Three great beans all browned and butter”), and the wedding 
journey (“Up the Alps and down the Rhine”). However, the burden is fresh in her 
mind and she repeats it with great vigor, always the same—as noted above. 

This variant burden is obviously of the kimo type. In the numerous examples of 
American variants examined, no burden exactly duplicates our version though there 
are echoes of its nonsense syllables in others from north, south, east, and west. We 
find such similarities as “buddy middy” or “polly mitchy” instead of “pully metty”; 
“lingtum” instead of “ringtum,” and other likenesses which may be discovered by 
sifting through the several references cited in the bibliography at the end of this 
article. 

It may be pointed out again that the variant here given was learned from oral 
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tradition and not from a book, as it was indicated to the writer by the informant that 
in her home in the early years of her childhood there were no songbooks but hymnals 
and no sheet music. Pitting this variant burden against those of the same general 
type, I venture the opinion that the one presented by my informant may be as old as 
if not older than most of those American variants heretofore recorded. It has an 
authentic history of eighty-odd years. By oral transmission through this one in. 
formant, the rhyme goes back fourscore years. Even at this great age, it was a matter 
of hearsay. 

On this account, it seems to be a point worth considering whether our variant 
burden may not come nearer to English versions than many discovered in various 
parts of the United States in these latter days, most of which have fairly modern 
dates assigned to them—or indefinite ones. The fact of English forebears of the step. 
mother mentioned in itself would guarantee, or at least help in accounting for a 
transmission of this nursery rhyme from its original home in England to the hills of 
Vermont or to the Connecticut country. Similar phenomena have been observed in 
many other cases. 

This assumption may be strengthened by comparing our variant burden with those 
in early English versions. The last two lines of a burden in Notes and Queries runs; 


Stringstram paradiddle larrabona ringting 
Rigdum bully dimy kymy 


and the fourth line in a Herefordshire version: 2 


String stram, pamma dilly 
Lamma pamma rat tag 


and the third, fourth, and fifth lines of a version said to be a good representation of 


the stanza in “Melismata”™:* 


String stram pother-riddle 
Luther bonner rigdum 
Rigdom botto-metty kimo 


I transcribe the melody as it sounds to me. The intervals are approximate only. 


Chorus 












Ki-mo ne - fo, del - bo 


locomotive effect 





String strumpuma-diddle lar- ry bar-ry dig-dag ring-rom pul-ly met-ry ki - mo 





1 Notes and Queries. First series, ii, 188. 
2 E. M. Leather, Folk Lore of Herefordshire. London, 1912, p. 209 (JAFL, XVIII, p. 449). 
3 JAFL, XXXV, p. 396 (in Tolman-Eddy article). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Soncs oF THE Hitt-Fotk; More Sones oF THE Hitt-FoLk; Battaps, Carots, anp 
Tracic LEGENDS FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN Mountains. John Jacob Niles, 
(Schirmer’s American Folk-Song Series, Sets 14, 17, 18. 50 cents each. New York: 
G. Schirmer, Inc., 1936.) 


Country Soncs oF VeRMoNT. Helen Hartness Flanders and Helen Norfleet, 
(Schirmer’s American Folk-Song Series, Set 19. $1.00. New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc., 1937.) 

Since it is now an accepted fact that music is an integral part of folk song, it be. 
comes important to evaluate folk song collections issued for popular use by music 
publishers. Because of certain distinctions in approach, I will discuss Mrs. Flanders’ 
collection apart from the Niles’ volumes. 

The thirty-two songs and ballads in the three books collected by John Jacob Niles 
and “simply arranged for piano” by him, may be regarded as an eclectic group 
added to the large available store of folk song material from the Southern Appa- 
lachian mountains. The bulk of the songs are from Kentucky and North Carolina. 
Except for mention that a couple of songs are from his own family tradition, for 
only one song does Mr. Niles give more details than an indication of the area from 
which the songs come, and one suspects that he offers more exact location than 
county and state only for the local flavor imparted by names such as “Hothouse,” 
“Kingdom Come Valley,” and “Airy, on Troublesome Creek”. 

The three collections will be of interest to folklorists chiefly for the number of 
Child ballads included. Only in Set 18 is there any gesture toward the scholarly, one 
reference to Campbell and Sharp, and six to Child. Of these the ascription of song 
no. 5 as Child 26 is incorrect. Since references are not given in the earlier two sets, 
there is no indication in Set 17, More Songs of the Hill-Folk, that the ninth song is a 
version from Kentucky of Child 78, “The Unquiet Grave”. This takes precedence 
over my own report of the ballad from New Jersey as the first time found in the 
United States. In addition to 78 there are nos. 1, 10, 20, 73, 76 (fragmentary), 79, 84, 
and 209. There are attractive Christmas Carols, notably the carol “I Wonder as I 
Wander,” and delightful versions of “The Little Mohee,” “The Nightingale,” “The 
Cuckoo,” and other Anglo-American songs. The ballads all have very good tunes. 
The collections are pleasant but ill-balanced. Few indigenous American songs are 
given and there is a too conscious juxtaposition of “tragic legends” and humorous 
songs. We feel that Mr. Niles’ aim is the exploitation of the picturesque, not a rounded 
presentation of the songs of the mountain people. The songs have apparently been 
noted by ear. 

The folk song collection gathered in Vermont mainly through the efforts of Helen 
Hartness Flanders has, together with the work done in Maine, been largely instru- 
mental in disproving the old belief that the Southern Appalachians formed the best 
area in the east for the recovery of Anglo-American folks songs and ballads. This 
particular book contains twenty-four songs including an important group of Child 
ballads: 54, 100, 105, 164, 167, and 286, and secondary forms of several others. Except 
for the brief ballad “Two Dukes,” I think the other Vermont volumes do not dupli- 
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cate this group, although variants of several of the songs and ballads appear in them. 

This is Mrs. Flanders’ third Vermont volume and it sets a high standard for popu- 
lar publication. Most of the songs and ballads have been transcribed from dictaphone 
records. We would suspect the accuracy thus obtained is much greater than that of 
the Niles’ books if for no other reason than that several songs are indicated as shift- 
ing in rhythm, and that mention is made of occasional variations between different 
renderings of the songs by the same singer. Other irregularities are also explained, 
such as how the singers accommodate extra text syllables and lines to the melody. For 
each song the editor has listed the individual singer and, generally, other details of 
the songs’ provenience. We get a nicely judged collection containing not only the 
extremes, from rare Child ballads to humorous songs, but also gradations in between 
which fill in the picture. In addition the notes about the singers help to give us 
some feeling for the setting in which these songs have been sung. Many of the 
ballads are very charming and two songs are particularly effective, “The Yorkshire 
Bite” and “James MacDonald”. Some interesting American songs are also given. 

These four folk song collections have much that is good. The format, only slightly 
larger than this journal, makes them of book shelf size and handier than the average 
music collection. The price is low. We hope to see more collections issued in this 
form and suggest only that an extra line be allowed to give variations in the melody. 
If this is not possible, collectors should follow Mrs. Flanders’ method of giving 
additional details in the notes. 


Federal Theatre National Service Bureau. HeErBert HALpert. 


AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY OF OLp-Wor.p Ba.taps. Compiled and edited by Reed Smith; 
settings by Hilton Rufty. (xxxii, 70 pp. $1.50. New York: J. Fischer and Bro., 
1937-) 

Collections of American folksong like the present one, submitting to the large 
public in a simple and dignified form some of the treasures and findings of the 
patient collector, are very welcome. The editors should be complimented for the 
nice judgment with which they have selected twenty-five out of eight hundred 
ballad airs, and Mr. Rufty for the effective accompaniments which only add to the 
charm of the tunes. The melodies were taken primarily because of musical merit, yet 
most of the better known ballads came to be represented. Except for “A Pretty Fair 
Miss” and “Fair Sally” they are all traditional ballads of the “Child” vintage, mostly 
from printed sources. Each is discussed briefly; a short bibliography is appended. 

Mr. Rufty has contributed a brief Musical Introduction, with a useful classification 
chart of scales, based on that used by Sharp and Gilchrist. A valuable feature of 
this classification is that, at least on doubtful points, the comparative importance of 
the tones within the melody is considered. A study of tonality through a systematic 
appraisal of the melodic functioning of the tones employed has proved its worth in 
the study of primitive music. It is to be hoped that such an approach will come to be 
used also in the study of folk music.? 

In his introduction on “The Ballad Field” Dean Reed Smith points out that the 


first printed source of a song does not necessarily indicate its real age—something 





1Cf. G. Herzog, Musical Typology in Folksong (Southern Folklore Quarterly, vol. 1, 
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students of Negro folksong might consider—and that the literary, though not the 
musical, level of the American versions is on the whole below that of the British 
prototypes. Some of his statements are more open to argument. It was perhaps the 
popular form of the publication which invited such oversimplification as completely 
identifying ballads with folk authorship. One regrets the dictum that of the dis. 
tinctively American folksongs and ballads “many are of slight interest and have lit. 
tle significance to the student of folk song.” Predilection for literary tone, and our 
long familiarity with the ballad material, ought not obscure for us the possibility that 
the American material is exactly what will best reveal to us the nature of the proc. 
esses of creation and change in folksong; this material has more vitality and imme. 
diate function in its setting. 

The profession will never agree on points of theory. It and the public, however, 
may well be grateful to the editors for this well-rounded and excellent offering. 


Columbia University. GeorcE HeErzoc. 


Or THE EartH Eartuy. Marion Nicholl Rawson. (414 pp., illus. $5.00. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1937.) 


This eighth volume of Mrs. Rawson’s investigations into the daily life of the early 
American settlers does not purport to be an exhaustive scientific treatise. The author 
deeply admires the ingenuity exhibited by our forefathers in solving the problems of 
their physical environment, and her book is a set of thirty-two loosely connected 
essays, some detailed, some mere sketches, on methods and occupations in the eco- 
nomic sphere. It is unnecessary to criticize the book for its scholarly defects. The 
author wrote, not for specialists, but for the public. This review, consequently, sets 
forth the general plan of Mrs. Rawson’s volume. 

Her title is somewhat misleading. Many of the essays have only by implication to 
do with the earth—the making of wampum, gunpowder and guns, seines, light- 
houses, or the diving for sponges. In general, each chapter selects one phase of eco- 
nomic life (brick-making, for example, or tobacco-curing, ship-building, iron- 
working) and describes one or two cases of the simple industry. Sometimes the de- 
scription is gleaned from documents; sometimes it is derived from personal inter- 
views with elderly people; sometimes it is drawn from the author’s own observation. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the book is not limited to colonial life, but rather to the 
pre-machine, pre-industria! age. 

The essay on Water-ways is a fair example of the method used. The title of the 
chapter implies that the discussion will concern not waterways, but the ways in 
which people dealt with the problems of water. Two pages are devoted to bridges, 
one to healing springs, three to pumps and wells, one to “the mountain sled,” and 
two to “the sociable brook.” Obviously, no one of these topics can be thoroughly 
treated; on the contrary, the text seems to serve primarily as a set of accompanying 
notes for the score of drawings (and good ones they are, too) which appear in the 
essay. 

What the reader misses is any unifying plan in the book. The individual devices, 
methods, and implements are not related to the general economic life of the people. 
How, indeed, could they be, since the range of topics discussed covers three whole 
centuries? No chapter has a map showing the extent of the practice being described. 
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There is no bibliography, no list of informants; but there is a good index, and 160 
drawings by the author. The style of Mrs. Rawson’s writing, except for occasional 
lapses into coyness, is clear and direct. Certainly no antiquarian will find the essays 
uninteresting, but he will regard them as illustrative side-lights on former practices, 


not as source material. 


Yale University. James G. Leysurn. 


Tue Irish Book. Ronald MacDonald Douglas. (xxvi, 393 pp., 1 pl. $2.50. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936.) 


This book is at once a salute from one of the Gaels of Scotland to the Gaels of 
Ireland, and an attempt to bring home to all of them the truth that they do belong 
to the same race, and that blood is thicker than water. To grasp the full purpose and 
import of the book, one should first read The Scots Book by the same author, as 
the two really form a single unit. They are examples of the renascence of the Gaelic 
spirit in Scotland which has been going on for at least four decades, almost as long 
as the Gaelic renascence in Ireland under the lead of the Gaelic League (founded in 
1893), translated into political and industrial action by the organization known by 
its motto of “Sinn Féin” (founded about 1904), both of them made possible by the 
preservation of the national spirit by the Fenians and their successors, the Clan-na- 
Gael in America and the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland. Formerly, as 
the author points out, the various Celtic peoples were misrepresented to the world 
and even to each other by their enemies, for the political and economic advantage of 
the latter. Nowadays, it is more “stylish” to acknowledge oneself a Celt, or, more 
specifically, a Gael, and the author opportunely urges the two chief bodies of Gaels, 
the Irish and the Scots Gaels, to appreciate and realize the fundamental identity of 
race that is in them. 

The spirit in which the book is written is quite contagious, and anyone who has 
become wedded to the idea of Anglo-Saxon superiority would better let it severely 
alone, for by its perusal he would surely be shaken out of his smugness. But the 
open-minded reader, the one who desires to know just what does characterize the 
Gaels, whether of Ireland or of Scotland, should read The Irish Book or The Scots 
Book, or better still both of them. 

This miscellany which is The Irish Book is divided into six parts. Part I is entitled 
“Poems”; in its introduction the author disclaims any ability as a critic of poetry and 
then proceeds to state concisely the chief characteristics of Gaelic poetry as well as 
anyone could who laid claim to being a good critic. There follows an anthology of 
Irish poetry, some of it written originally in English, some of it translated from 
Gaelic, which exemplifies its characteristic traits. Part II has the title “Facts”. Here 
he describes the sounds of Gaelic, discusses Gaelic place-names and personal names 
in a way that ought to give a fair idea of their origin to the non-Gael; gives some 
biographical data concerning important personages of the Gael; gives an historical 
sketch that serves to show the results of age-long racial struggles for supremacy on 
the present-day outlook in Ireland (with a side-glance at the similar struggle in 
Scotland); discusses the artificiality of the division of Ireland in 1920 into the 
Saorstat Eireann and Northern Ireland on supposedly “religious” grounds, and pays 
tribute to the tolerance of Irish Catholics (though he is not a Catholic himself); 
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sums up the legendary lore of pre-history according to Irish tradition, and comes 
back to modern times with a geographical and statistical account of the country, and 
an historical sketch of education in Ireland,—bardic schools, “hedge-schools” during 
the “penal days” when English law forbade education to Irish Catholics, and so on 
down to the present universities. (The treatment is avowedly sketchy, but on the 
whole it is true-to-fact; however, the identification of “hedge-schoolmasters” and 
“poor scholars” on p. 157 is wrong). The following sketch of “old books, chronicles 
and works of art” is a succinct description, for the layman, of the manuscript treasures 
of Irish and other libraries that represent Irish literary culture from about 800 to 
about 1600 A.D. A miscellaneous aggregation of “odd facts” and a calendar of anni- 
versaries complete this part. Part III, “Fragments,” consists of excerpts from poetry 
and prose that impressed the author as representatively Gaelic. Part IV, called 
“Folklore,” is a sketch of the history of religion in Ireland, dealing with folklore, 
superstitions, introduction of Christianity, subsequent heresies, and so on; numerous 
extracts from folk-tales are cited, as well as proverbs and riddles. Part V, “the Gaelic 
appendix,” gives in Irish Gaelic some passages previously given in English, and 
some pieces in Scots Gaelic, all of them introduced in Scots Gaelic; he points out 
that Scots radio-listeners like to tune in the Athlone station because it broadcasts in 
Gaelic. Part VI is entitled “Prose,” and gives extracts from a variety of writings 
illustrating various “angles” of Irish literary activity. 

In a “Conclusion,” the author restates his purpose, to prove “that there is at least 
one Scot who has not forgotten the origin of his racial designation.” A Gaelic glos- 
sary and indices close the work. The reader cannot help being impressed with the 
author’s refreshing honesty and frankness. 


Catholic University of America. James A. Geary. 


Greek Wotr-Lore. Richard Preston Eckels. (88 pp. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Library [distributor], 1937.) 


This dissertation centers around a discussion of the theory that the Greeks wor- 
shipped a Wolf-god, and essentially maintains the thesis that Zeus Lykaios was not 
worshipped as a wolf. To the folk-lorist, the interest of this work lies in the method 
of evaluating a tradition; of comparing the date of its appearance to the age of the 
occurrences which it purports to describe, and of checking the tradition against the 
evidence of archaeology and etymology. Much extraneous material about the wolf 
has been gathered around this central thesis, thus justifying the title of the publica- 
tion. There is a section on Greek knowledge of wolf-anatomy, and one on Greek 
superstitions about the wolf and on Mediaeval beliefs descended from these. There is 
a discussion of the Werewolf motif in folklore, and of the Wolf-nurse. The mono- 
graph is thus a repository of selected wolf-lore from different parts of the world. 


Claremont, California. D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE. 


A PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATION OF ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIAN Decorative Art. Daniel 
Sutherland Davidson. (Memoir, American Philosophical Society, Vol. 9. 147 pp. 
gt illus. $2.00. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press [distributor], 1937.) 


The handy little volume with excellent illustrations presents the results of the 
author’s observations and researches on a subject about which little is known. The 
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art of Australia is astonishing in the number of techniques displayed, in its cere- 
monial functioning and above all, in the uniqueness of its style. No history or theory 
of primitive art can be a sound one without a consideration of the art of the Aus- 
tralian continent, set apart as it is from all other styles. 

The Australians do not have much in the way of material gifts but they have 
worked out media for painting, incising, sculpture, pecking, glueing, inlay and 
branding. Of greatest interest are the feather-glue types of decoration used on the 
human body and for earth paintings, whose symbolical significance is an intriguing 
and so far unsolved problem of which Davidson is fully aware, but which he has no 
facilities for interpreting. He is interested also in the distribution of styles, a question 
which shows a certain versatility in one part of the continent and another, always 
of course within the peculiar stylistic principles. The work is painstaking, and pre- 
sented with maps so that the volume constitutes a useful and adequate handbook of 
the subject. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. Gtapys A. REIcHARD. 


ArricaAn Genesis. Leo Frobenius and Douglas C. Fox. (236 pp., illus. $3.00. New 
York: Stackpole Sons, 1937.) 


We always feel an inhibitive prejudice against folktales which have been trimmed 
and adorned for commercial publication. Translation into current English has de- 
stroyed most of their original style. Offered for sale to people who know nothing 
about the cultures which produced them, they must necessarily have been chosen on 
the basis of modern literary values; for every one published, a hundred or so will 
have remained in the collector's note-book because they are not “good stories.” To 
enjoy them, we must forget our ethnographic conscience. Let us do so. 

One who, from the title of African Genesis, falsely takes it for a Negro account of 
the origin of the world, or another whom the Foreword fails to beguile with its pre- 
tension of scholarship, may put it back on the shelf without reading further. If he 
does, he is missing an hour of delightful fiction. I advise him to take it down again 
and turn to the Soninke story of the Fight with the Bida Dragon. He will begin this 
story impatiently, standing; but when he nears the end, and discovers how the hero 
wreaked his revenge on the girl who had jilted him after he had slain the great 
serpent to save her and had cut off his own fingers to ease her headache, he will keep 
the book open and look for a comfortable chair. “Sia lying there on the bed heard the 
words of Mamadi. Her whole body began to tremble. Trembling she said: ‘My big 
brother, you pay back well.’ Sia, for shame, stayed in the house the whole day long. 
She did not dare to venture outside. But in the night she crept out and slunk through 
the shadows to her own house. And there her shame was so great that she died.” 

Part One—stories told by the Kabyl Berbers in the mountains of Algeria—have few 
passages as dramatic as this. The Berber lacks the imaginative humor of the Negro. 
His tales are rather prolix, in spite of their smart animal trickery and their ingenious 
accounts of the origin of mankind, of farming and of livestock, and of the first 
sexual awakenings. More exciting, as well as more chaste, are the selections from the 
half-legendary history of the Negro kingdoms around the Upper Niger. They carry 
a strong moral tone; the conception of Wagadu, the ancient Mande capital, is almost 
too abstract to seem purely native. “Four times Wagadu stood there in all her splen- 
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dor. Four times Wagadu disappeared and was lost to human sight: once through 
vanity, once through falsehood, once through greed and once through dissension, 
Four times Wagadu changed her name. . . . For really, Wagadu is not of stone, not 
of wood, not of earth. Wagadu is the strength which lives in the hearts of men and 
is sometimes visible because eyes see her and ears hear the clash of swords and the 
ring of shields, and is sometimes invisible because the indomitability of men has 
overtired her, so that she sleeps.” From these heights we descend to a collection of 
little Mande and Nupe stories—humorous prodigies and paradoxes, moral fables, and 
a riddle or two—and to a brisk but unedifying one in which an old woman cheats a 
poor blind man out of all his winnings, and devastates the town in civil war by 
“framing” the wife of the chief. The book concludes with an origin tale, a ritualistic 
myth, and a few fables from the Bantu tribes of Southern Rhodesia. 

Though African Genesis gives us an inviting taste of several kinds of folklore, it is 
not a fair anthology. After a hundred and sixty pages of Algeria and the Western 
Sudan we leap way down to Southern Rhodesia for the last twenty pages, as if the 
people of the Congo and East Africa, as well as the Bushmen and Hottentots in the 
far southwest, had nothing to tell us. And even the tales selected are not truly repre- 
sentative. Animal tricksters, for example, run as rampant in Negro lore as in Berber, 
if not more so; but after several trickster tales from Algeria, we are given only one 
from the Negroes. 

This objection would be irrelevant if the editors did not aim to instruct as well as 
to entertain us. In their introduction they offer a background for the tales—a few 
interpretations, and a brief description of the natives who tell them. Most of this 
information should have been presented in short sections, each prefaced to the 
group of stories to which it pertains; our attention, as it is, jumps back again and 
again from stories to introduction. Several factual blunders will shock anyone ac- 
quainted with North Africa. The Berber never “became little more than the Arab’s 
slave”; the oasis culture of the Sahara developed more after the Arab conquest than 
before it; and in pointing the contrast between sedentary Berbers and nomadic 
Arabs, the editors forget the old nomadic Berber tribes—now represented by the 
Tuareg—who determined much of North African history. One comment, however, 
is extremely sound and significant: 

“The difference between the two forms of thought [Berber and Arab] becomes ap- 
parent when we consider how each views the mosque. To the Berber the mosque is 
still the community house. Here he worships, here he sits in serious council with his 
fellows, here his friends spend the night. To him the mosque is the incorporation of 
his communal feeling, it is the altar of his little valley, his community, his home. To 
the Arab, on the other hand, the mosque is the symbol of a binding, world-wide 
stereotyped religion, the altar of an Islam which is everywhere the same.” 

Frobenius and Fox have made a feeble attempt to relate Berber and Bantu folklore 
to the ancient pictures on the rocks of the Sahara and South Africa. A number of 
these pictures decorate the book, almost as charmingly as the beautiful full-page 
portraits of natives drawn by Fraulein Kate Marr. But the editors do not men- 
tion the Bushmen, who painted most of the South African pictures, or give us a 
single Bushman story; and when they suggest that certain indeterminate curved ob- 
jects held by animal-headed figures in the Sahara petroglyphs are the magical “ngona 
horns” of Rhodesia, we lose all faith in their judgment. The rock-pictures are too 
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simple, too poorly dated, and too dissimilar in style to support such far-flung con- 


nections. 


Paris. WA trtTER CLINE. 


WircHcrAFT, OrRACLES, AND MaGic AMONG THE AZANDE. E, E. Evans-Pritchard. (558 
pp., 34 pls., 9 figs. $7.50. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937.) 


The multitudinous discussions of that ill-defined abstraction “primitive mentality” 
have yielded a crop of conflicting estimates ranging from claims for the complete 
dominance of mystical notions in the savage world to emphatic denials of distinc- 
tions between the mental attitudes of primitive mankind and ourselves. Theories of 
animism and prelogicality have been confronted with evidence of primitive em- 
piricism and common sense. In the course of the portrayal the notions of the savage 
have often been distorted by a strait jacket of preconceived ideas into which the stu- 
dent has tried to fit them, and writers have not infrequently injected into the sub- 
ject a mysticism of their own making. 

Dr. Evans-Pritchard’s book is outstanding because he has cut adrift from the 
tangle of past controversies, has kept clear of vague general hypotheses and con- 
ducted an empirical analysis on the basis of unusually comprehensive and thor- 
oughly documented material. During nearly two years’ work among the Azande, a 
negro people of the Sudan-Congo borderland, he devoted much of his attention to 
their ritual expression of supernatural notions and describes in this volume three dis- 
tinct but interlocked groups of ritual action and supernatural belief. His methods of 
analysis are concise and lucid and his general propositions are fully supported with 
texts and descriptive accounts affording a vivid picture of these elements of Azande 
culture. He disavows any intention of formulating a general theory of the super- 
natural and is concerned only to portray and analyse the ordered and relevant data 
from which conclusions valid for the Azande may be drawn. He is also careful to 
distinguish between problems which exist for the Azande themselves and those 
which the data present to a European observer. 

Distinctions in native terminology and ritual practice serve to discriminate be- 
tween a number of interlocking elements in Azande belief: witchcraft, or injury 
by an individual who projects from his body an intangible substance harmful to 
person or property; magic, achieved by the use of ritually prepared medicines, which 
includes both socially approved magic used for legitimate ends such as the promo- 
tion of success in normal activities and the punishment of unknown offenders, and 
also evil magic or sorcery which may destroy health or happiness. Against these 
harmful forces believed to be wielded by their malevolent fellows the Azande pro- 
tect themselves by the identification of witches through the consultation of oracles. 
Of these the most prominent is the poison oracle in which the death or survival of a 
chicken after being dosed with the special oracle poison indicates the reply to the 
question posed. By this means the existence of witchcraft, or its threat for the future, 
and the identity of the witch may be determined. The Azande show little awe, still 
less a trembling fear, of witchcraft for it is regarded as a common occurrence and 
can be circumvented by publicly demanding the offender to withdraw his malign 
influence. The alleged witch protests innocence which the sufferer interprets as a 
change of heart. Of sorcery, believed to be especially manifested in the more sudden 
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and violent forms of sickness, there is greater fear although there are magical anti. 
dotes for the sorcerors’ medicines. 

The Azande witchdoctors, who in public dances at the homesteads of the afflicted 
give more ambiguous indications of the source of witchcraft in particular cases, rank 
in Azande estimation only with the less reliable oracles; but the dramatic perform. 
ance of the witch doctors are very effective in inculcating and constantly renewing 
a vivid belief in the existence of witchcraft. Dr. Evans-Pritchard, finding no evidence 
for its objective existence and little for actual attempts to practise it, considers in 
detail the problems posed by the native belief in witchcraft and particularly the so. 
cial and psychological conditions of belief. He shows that for a variety of reasons it 
is impossible for the Azande to think at all on these matters outside the framework 
of their own mystical beliefs. Limitations of knowledge and social conditions which 
preclude the pooling of experience together with resort to an endless series of sup- 
plementary mystical explanations to account for specific anomalies render their 
supernaturalism immune to disproof or discredit. 

Nevertheless the Azande act empirically and even experimentally within the 
framework of their own mystical notions and their reasoning is intellectually co- 
herent. While they are not concerned to formulate views on supposed mechanisms 
of mystical action there is abundant evidence of the exercise of critical judgment, 
intelligent selection and even of scepticism in particular cases, and basic concepts are 
ingeniously twisted to suit the individual in a particular situation. Beliefs are so 
many tools of which the appropriate one is personally and privately selected to ac- 
count for a particular series of events. A death which is regarded by the mourning 
kinsfolk as due to witchcraft is at the same time regarded by another body of peo- 
ple as > successful result of their own vengeance magic exercised to punish the de. 
ceased for his own witchcraft. The conscious use of trickery and even its discovery 
by outsiders is not fatal to belief. The trickery regularly practised by witch doctors 
in their magical cures does not diminish the belief of those doctors in their magical 
powers, and exposures discredit only individuals on particular occasions. 

Azande supernaturalism although intellectually coherent, in the sense that it does 
not present a logical dilemma to the people themselves, is not present in their minds 
as a coherent system. The individual is aware only of a loose cluster of specific 
beliefs which are brought into play independently to account for and to prompt 
action in particular situations. Dr. Evans-Pritchard’s study lends no support to mysti- 
cal belief on the part of Europeans in a primitive mentality endowed with mys 
terious powers. On the contrary it displays the human mind attempting under 
specific social conditions and cultural limitations to provide as always satisfactory 
solutions in situations which are too complex for real knowledge. 


University College of Wales C. Darytt Fore. 


SociaL ANTHROPOLOGY oF NortH AMERICAN Tribes. Fred Eggan, Ed. / 456 pp. $3.00. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 


There are essays on Some Problems of Social Organization (Sol Tax); The 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship System (Fred Eggan); Kiowa-Apache Social Or- 
ganization (J. Gilbert McAllister); An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social Organi- 
zation (Morris E, Opler); The Social Organization of the Fox Indians (Sol Tax); 
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Eastern Cherokee Social Organization (William H. Gilbert, Jr.); The Underlying 
Sanctions of Plains Indian Culture (John H. Provinse); The Place of Religious 
Revivalism in the Formation of the Intercultural Community of Klamath Reserva- 
tion (Philleo Nash). “The . . . contributors are . . . men who have been students of 
Radcliffe-Brown at the University of Chicago.” 

Of these many excellent papers the one which concerns most the readers of this 
journal, because of the subject treated, is the last one, which deals with the Ghost 
Dance and other religious movements on the Klamath Reservation. 

The author’s conclusions, based on the data which he presents, he sums up as fol- 
lows (pp. 441-442; italics in the original): 

“Deprivation on Klamath Reservation occurred both as a result of initial attack 
and as a by-product of acculturation. When both these aspects of deprivation are 
taken into account, it is seen that deprivation coincided closely with participation in 
the revival. Deprivation through acculturation occurred primarily as an incongruity 
between values and the techniques for attaining them. Skills were introduced which 
brought no rewards, and values were introduced without appropriate skills for 
acquiring them. Deprivation occurred, therefore, in groups which accepted, as well 
as those which rejected, the symbols of white culture. Hence the basic fact of de- 
privation was the denial of satisfactions anticipated and sought for by resisting or 
accepting the symbols of white culture. The groups which suffered the most aggres- 
sive attack initially accepted or produced ritual symbols which either (a) threatened 
aggressive retaliation against the whites, (b) named the agency of retaliation as an 
impersonal cosmic event, (c) protected themselves from destruction by the per- 
formance of ritual and belief in the doctrine, or (d) engaged in self-punishing ritual 
practices. The only group which had extensively taken over white values and 
skills—the Klamath—produced fantasies which expressed (a) their acceptance of the 
réles defined by white administrators, and (b) their dissatisfaction with the benefits 
attached to their own réles. The only group which had unequivocally benefited by 
identification with, and acceptance of, white skills and values—the Indian employees 
at the agency—not only took no part in the revival but attempted to suppress it. The 
course of the revival as a whole followed a progression from enhancement of group 
symbols, group participation, and attention focused on doctrine to enhancement of 
personal symbols, individual ritual, and attention focused on the self. In view of 
these facts the hypothesis set forth in the introduction to this paper should be modi- 
fied as follows: 


“Nativistic cults arise among deprived groups. Deprivation may occur within the 
framework of either acceptance or rejection of values and skills associated with 
white culture. Revivalism, however, is only one aspect of a total response to white 
culture. Revivalism is that portion of the response which expresses in ritual symbolism 
the basic attitudes of acceptance or rejection of white culture, feelings of loss or dam- 
age, aggressive retaliation in response to deprivation suffered, and self-punishing 
assertions and practices in proportion to aggressive retaliation.” 


University of Minnesota. Witson D. Wa us. 
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